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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 





imens of the British Poets; with Bio- 

_ graphical and Critical Notices, and an 

Essay on English Poetry. By Thomas 

Campbell. Crown Octavo. 7 vols. 
London 1819. 


This long-promised work has at length 
been given to an expectant public; and 
has added a new treasure to our litera- 
ture, and a fresh wreath to the chaplet 
of the author. As in the tragedy of 
Macbeth we have looked impatiently 
for the elucidation of the supernatural pre- 
dictions, so have we longed for the result 
of the advertised specimens of the British 
Poets, selected by one of the greatest 
living ornaments of British Poetry; but 
our simile will go no further—it is by 
keeping the word of promise to the ear, 
and breaking it to the hopes that Birnam 
Wood doth come to Dunsinane “ a mov- 
ing forest;” while it is by achieving 
more than the word of promise both to 
the ear and hopes that these volumes 
come towards us—a moving library ! 
Mr. Campbell has very closely ad- 
hered to the plan adopted by Mr. Ellis. 


’ The latter has a very interesting intro- 


ductory historical sketch of the rise and 
progress of the English poetry and lan- 
guage, equivalent to the present Essay 
on English poetry, and naturally tread- 
ing over the same ground. But Mr. 
Ellis confines himself to our earlier bards, 
and stops at the era of 1716, while Mr. 
Campbell brings down his memoirs, re- 
marks, and specimens, to the time of the 
late Mr. Anstey, author of the Bath 
Guide. He also goes much more at 
large into our dramatic poetry, and has 
produced a greater body of critical ob- 
servation, and that of the highest order. 
Indeed the perusal of his first volume, 
which contains the Essay, in three parts, 
will show that his skill as a critic and 
commentator is not inferior to his genius 
as a poet; and from the canons he has 
laid down may be surmised the extent 
of acumen, labour and knowledge which 
have contributed to render his poetical 
productions so free from blemishes as 
they appear to the world. True ease in 
writing comes from the exercise of these 
qualities, and few persons are aware of 
the rugged steps by which the polished 
line or flowing thought is attained. 
Before we proceed to the mass of 
poetry from Chaucer, Gower and Lyd- 
VOL. Il, 





gate, to Darwin, Beattie, and Anstey, 
we have to request the attention of our 
readers to Mr. Campbell's introductory 
volume. He commences his inquiry 
with a memorable epoch in English 
history. 

The influence of the Norman Conquest 
upon the language of England was (he finel 
says) like that of a great inundation, whic’ 
at first buries the face of the landscape 
under it waters, but which at last sub- 
<r leaves. behind it the elements of 
new beauty and fertility. Its first effect 
was to degrade the Anglo-Saxon tongue, to 
the exclusive use of the inferior orders ; 
and by the transference of estates, ecclesi- 
astical benefices, and civil dignities, to 
Norman possessors, to give the French 
language, which had begun to prevail at 
Court from the time of Edward the Con- 
fessor, a more complete _ predominance 
among the higher classes of society. The 
native gentry of England were either driven 
into exile, or depressed into a state of de- 
pendence on their conqueror, which habi- 
tuated them to speak his language. On 
the other hand, we received from the Nor- 
mans the first genius of romantic poetry ; 
and our language was ultimately indebted 
to them for a wealth and compass of ex- 
pression, which’ it probably would not 
otherwise have possessed. . 

The lo-Saxon to 


ah from the ms 
the English language, r. Campbell 
conniies (with probability as well as 
argument on his side) to have been 
gradual, and not abrupt, as has been 
maintained by preceding writers. He 
thinks the period of transmutation may 
be reckoned at about half a century, 
— from 1165. Layamon, whether 
called a Saxon or English writer, cer- 
tainly exhibits a dawn of English ; and 
St. Godric, in 1170, possesses a similar 
character. 

But as municipal privileges began to 
be extended, giving occasion for popular 
discussion and eloquence; as property 
and security increased among the people ; 
native minstrelsy revived, and the lan- 
guage improved. 

The Minstrels, or those who wrote for 
them, translated or imitated Norman ro- 
mances; and, in so doing, enriched the 
language with many new words, which they 
borrowed from the originals, either from 
want of corresponding terms in their own 
vocabulary, or from the words appearing to 
be more agreeable. Thus, in a general 
view, we may say that, amidst the early 
growth of her commerce, literature, and 
civilization, England acquired the new form 
of her language, which was destined to 





carry to the ends of the earth the blessings 
from which it springs. 

This admirable remark is followed by 
details of the progress of our native 
tongue through its earliest works of 
romance and history, in which literature 
contributed by jejune efforts to exalt the 
character of chivalrous life: and 

Thus (says the author) the dawn of 
human improvement smiled oa the fabric 
which it was ultimately to destroy, as the 
morning sun gilds and beautifies those 
masses of frost work which are to melt 
before its noon-day heat. 

In 1155 Wace finished his Brut d’Angle- 
terre, which is a French version of Geoffrey 
of Monmouth’s History of Great Britain, 
deduced from Brutus to Cadwallader, in 
689. Layamon, a priest of Earnesley X ag 
Severn, translated Wace’s Metrical Chro- 
nicle into the verse of the popular tongue ; 
which may be considered as the earliest 
specimen of metre in the native language, 

terior to the conquest; except some 
ines in the Saxon Chronicle on the death 
of William I. and.a few religious rhymes, 
which, accerding to Mathew: Paris, the 
blessed Virgin was pleased to dictate to 
St. Godric the hermit, near Durham. 

Layamon’s language is truly neither 
Saxon. nor English, and the records of 
our literature during the 12th century 
are both scanty and uncertain. Nor in- 
deed can we bring mueh more forward 
of the century which succeeded. Ballads 
founded on memorable events, such as 
“ Richard of Almaigne,” written after 
the battle of Lewes, probably about 
1264, and a ballad on the execution of 
Sir William Wallace and Sir Simon 
Fraser, certainly before 1314 ;—Devout 
Legends, Chronicles, witness Robert of 
Gloucester, 1280, Satires, for example, 
the Lord of Cockayne, and love songs, 
were all prevalent in these days. Of 
the latter, some, though quaint, are not 
destitute of beauty, and such a stanza as 
the following (which is only stript of its 
antiquated spelling) would do honour to 
any period, however refined : 

For her I love I cark and care, 

For her I love I droop and dare ! 

For her love my bliss is bare, 
And all I wax wan. 

For her love in sleep I slake, — 

For her love all night I wake ; 

For her love mourning I make 
More than any man. 

The fourteenth century is somewhat 
more prolific. As Robert of Gloucester 
(the English Ennius) had brought dewn 
our history to the time of Edward I., 
Robert Mannyng, called from his mo- 
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nastery de Brumye, gave thé world a 
rhyming Chronicle in two com- 
piled from Wace and Peter de ft, 
who wrote his entire history to the end 
of ‘Bdward ‘the First’s reign, in French 
rhymes, which de Brune translated and 


English romance may be said to have 
eomarenced towards the end of the 13th 
Centary ; about which period ‘ Horn- 
chikb” appeared. In this departnrent we 
do wot seem to have many original 
elzims, nor to have improved on our 
French models. Adam Davie, who 
wrote-his. * Batthe of Jerusalem’ im the 
reign of Edward II. in his account of 
the siege, makes Pilate challenge our 
Saviour to single combat ; and he was 
one of our earliest versifiers least in- 
debted to a foreign foundation. It was 
nets surprising that the public, of the 
M4th age, became as tired of these ro- 
mazices which inundated them, as we of 
the I9¢h age are of indifferent 
of other idnds, but similar in shousioney 
and mediocrity. Yet there were then, as 


now, better productions, and Le bone 
Florence is deservedly eulogized by 
Campbell as well as Ritson. 


The: celebrated “ Visions fer Piers 
Plowman,” aseribed to Robert Lang- 
Tande, a secular priest, appeared, it is 
conj about 1362, or thirty years 
before that glorious epoch which is 
tharked by the publication of the Can- 
terbury Tales, Of this curious work we 


shalt quote part of Mr. Campbell's con- 
Sapel alysis. 

Tange ebject is to expese, in alle- 
gony., the-existing abuses m society, and 
to inculcate the public and private duties 
both of the laity and clergy. An imaginary 
Seer, afterwards described by the name of 
iam, wandering among the bushes of 
the Malvern hills, is overtaken by sleep, 
and dreams that he behelds a magnifi 
tower, whieh turns out. to be the tower or 
fartress-of Tiwth, anda dungeon, which we 
soon after learnis the abode of Wrong. In 
a ious, plain im front of it, the whole 
race of mankind are employed in their re- 
spective. pursuits; such as husbandmen, 
merchants, minstrels, withtkeir audiences, 
begging friars, and itinerant venders 
pardons, leading'a dissolute life under the 
cloak of religi Fhe last of these are 
— were A were is there 
made to the grievances-of sacicty’; and 
the policy, not the duty, of saluting to 
bad princes, is Mustrated by the parable of 
the Rats and Cats. - --- - - In the 3d 
and 4th Canto[s] Mede or Bribery is ex- 
hibited, seeking a marriage with False- 
hood, and attempting to make her way to 
the courts of justice, where it appears 


‘thint-she has many ftiends, beth among the 
Civit and ecclesiasties, The 
alter this ey more and.more demaltory. 








[- + - ~~ The appearance of the Hema | 
a is‘often sufficiéntly whimsical. 
¢ power of Grace, for instance, confers 
upon Piers Plowman, or “ Christian Life,” 
four stoat oxen, to cultivate the field of 
Truth; these are, Matthew, Mark, Luke, 
and John, the last of whomis deseribed as 
the gentlest of the team. She afterwards 
assigns him the hike number of stots or 
bullocks, to harrow what the Eyengstion 
had ploughed ; and this new horned team 
consists of Saint or Stot Ambrose, Stot 
Austin, Stot Gregory, and Stot Jerome. 


The verse of Langlande (if he be the 
author) is alliterative, without rhyme, 
and of triple time. His style has a vul- 
gar air, and his ideas seem coarse ; yet 
as Mr. C. justly observes, 

The mind is struck with his rude ‘voice, 
proclaiming independent and popular sen- 
timents, from an age of slavery and super- 
stition, and thundering a prediction in the 
ear of papacy, which was doomed to be 
literally fulfilled at the distance of nearly 
two hundred years. 

Chaucer, his poetry, and all that re- 
lates to him, are too generally known 
to require our dwelling upon the appear- 
ance of this father of the British Muse. 
He is supposed to have been above 30 
years of age when Piers Plowman was 
published. The accomplished Gower 
wrote during the reign of Richard II. in 
the 16th year of which the Confessio 
Amantis, his only famous work as an 
English poet, was produced. 

With the notice of this bard, Mr. 
Campbell concludes the first part of the 
three into which he has divided his 
Essay on English Poetry ; and as this 
affords us a fit oppertumity for breaking 
off, we shall for the present content our- 
selves with having introduced to our 
readers one of the most delightful publi- 
cations of our time. The soundness of 
the criticisms are only surpassed by the 
easy and natural flow of the language, 
raised occasionally with the subject into 
co isons and :imiles of surpassing 
force and beauty. An elegant and ac- 
eomplished mind ; a poetical feeling of 
the finest tact ; and a fund of informa- 
tion~~spread: stores for imstruction and 


of | tdmiration over every page. 


(To be continued.) 





Golownin’s Recollections of Japan, &¢. Svo. 
London 1819. 
(Continued.) 
Many of the opimions and stories re- 
specting the Japanese, seem to have no 
better foundation than the almost utter 
‘ignorance which prevails about them in 
; sem They are rather a singular 
than. a foolish people, and it is in 





judging them by laws as inapplicable, 





that we arrive at the conclusion of their 
being either more ridiculous or more 
}depraved than the rest ef mankind. 
That their eustoms are curious in being 
so very different from ours, will appear 
by the extracts which we now resume 
from Captain Golownin’s entertaining 
volume. It seems to be a dread their 
rulers feel of revolutions, through the 
introduction of Christianity, which has 
rendered the punishment of preaching 
or professing that faith a crime so se- 
verely punished ; death being the penalty 
of scarcely another offenee in the whole 
catalogue of guilt, and tolerance almost 
the characteristic of the government and 
people. 

Teske (says our author) and many other 
Japanese spoke very unfavourably of their 
priests. “The servants of our temples,” said 
— are, for the most part,licentious men, 

though the laws command them to live 
teinperately, to eat neither meat nor fish, to 
drink no wine, and have no wives: yet, in 
spite of this prohibition, they live very in- 
temperately, seduce both women and girls, 
and commit other shameful enormities.” 

Thelaws do not subject any one to punish- 
ment for the non-observance and violation of 
the precepts religion, even the priests de 
not concern themselves about it. Weknew 
several Japanese who made it a boast that 
they never visited a temple, and ridiculed 
their religious custems. Many of .them 
publicly eat meat, in defiance of their reli- 

ious laws. One of the officers who liked 

e custom of the ef at Maitsmeai, to 
eat degs’ flesh, prepared it in so barbarous 
a manier, that pana the en — 
at it. He usually put young dogs alive’ into 
boiling og whan out, soiled off the 
hair, and devoured them. 

The number of unprejudiced Japanese is 
very small, in proportion to the whole na- 
tion. They are, in general, not only ex- 
tremely bigotted, but superstitious. hey 
believe in sorcery, and love te converse on 
miraeulous stories. They aseribe to the fox 
all the properties and mischievous tricks 
which the common people in Europe attri- 
bute to the devil er unclean spirit. Among 
us, the thunder kills with a stone arrew; 
in Japan it.is a cat which is hurled down by 
the lightning. In Russia, when you praise 
any one, you must ow three times, that he 
may not become sick; if you give any one 
salt at table, you must langh, in order not 
to quarrel afterwards, &e. In Japan, 
nobody goes over a new bridge, for fear of 
dying, tii the oldest man in the country, 
in which the bridge is situated, has been 
led over it. Ameng us, the ends of wax- 
tapers, which are left at the morning mass, 
on Sunday, are a protection against light- 
ning; among the Japanese, peas, roasted 
in a pan, Which they eat at a great winter 
festival, and of which they preserve:a part 
for the summer, # the same virtue. 





They affirmed that, if, duning a thunder 
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storm, some of these wonder-working peas 
are thrown against the walls of a house, the 
lightning cannot enter, and consequently 
every thing in that house shall be perfectly 


sa 

On their high roads, every mountain, 
every hill, every cliff, is consecrated to some 
divinity ; at all these places, therefore, tra- 
vellers have torepeat prayers, and frequently 
several times over. t, as the fulfilment of 
this duty would detain pious travellers too 
long on the road, the Japanese have in- 
vented the following means to prevent this 
invonvenience. Upon these spots, conse- 
crated to divinities, they set up posts, in 
case there are none already there, to mark 
the distances. In these posts a long verti- 
cal cut is made, about an arsheen and a 
half, above the ground; on which a flat 
round iron plate turns like a sheave ina 
block. Upon this plate the prayer is en- 

yed, which is dedicated to the divinity 
of the place; to turn it round, is equiva- 
lent to repeating the prayer, and the prayer 
is supposed to be repeated as many times 
as it turns round. In this manner the tra- 
veller is able, without stopping, and merely 
by turning the plate with his fingers, to 
send up even more prayers to the divinity 
than he is obliged to do. 

Iam not able to say any thing of the re- 
ligious ceremonies of the Japanese, be- 
cause they never could be induced to allow 
us te enter their temples, during divine 
service: nor did they even speak of it. All 
that I know of it is limited to what here 
follows. The prayers are repeated three 
times in the day; at day-break; two hours 
before noon; and before sunset: as the 
matin, noon, and vesper-mass, are per- 
formed with us. The people are informed 
of the hours of prayer by the ringing of a 
belli. Their method of ringing 1s as fol- 
lows :—After the first stroke of the bell, 
half a minute elapses; then comes the 
second stroke; the third succeeds rather 
quicker, the fourth quicker still: then come 
some strokes in quick succession; after a 
lapse of two minutes, all is repeated 
inthe same erder; in two minutes mere, 
for the third time, and then it ends, Before 
the temples, there stand basins of water, 
made of stone or metal, in which the Japa- 
nese wash their hands before they enter. 
Before the images of the saint, lights are 
kept burning, made of train oil, and the bi- 
tuminous juice of a tree which grows in 
the sonthera and middle parts of Niphon.* 


* Where sects are so numerous and so va- 
rious, there must be great diversity of ceremo- 
nies; it will be sufficient, however, to give a 
slight sketch of the public worship in one of the 
ancient temples, to present a good idea of Japa- 
nese doxology, On entering, they proceed to a 
basin, or small pond, filled with water, in order 
to wash before they offer up their services. Next 
to that is a coffer, where they may deposit alms. 
In front of the central building is the next spot, 
where they prostrate themselves before the ma- 
j Here, in front, sit the priests, 


jesty of the F 





clad in rich habits. On the door of this central | ha 


building hangs a gong, on which every wor- 
shipper strikes at his first arrival, to inform the 
Ged that he is come to worship him: after 





JOURNAL OF THE BELLES LETTRES. 


The Japanese offer to the gods natural, or 
artificial, flowers. 

Not less dissimilar to other nations in 
the form of their government than in 
the literally mechanical mode of saying 
their prayers, the Japanese present in 
their Spiritual Emperor or Kin-Rey an 
anomaly not paralleled elsewhere. 

The spiritual Emperor, or Kin-Rey, is 
the head of the ancient Japanese religion ; 
but all the other sects have a pious adora- 
tion forhim. He notonly confers the highest 
ecclesiastical dignities, but also bestows, 
on the superior officers of state, the dignity, 
or spiritual title of Kami, which the great- 
est men in the empire think it the highest 
honour to obtain. I have already had occa- 
sion to mention this dignity. The Kin- 
Rey is invisible to all classes of the people, 
except his own household, and the officers 
of the temporal emperor, who are often 
sent to him. Once a year only, upon a 
great festival, he walks in a gallery, which 
is open below, so that every body can ap- 
proach and see his feet. He always wears 
silk elothes, which, from the very first pre- 
paration of the silk, are manufactured by 
the hands of pure virgins. His meals are 
brought to him each time, in new vessels, 
which are then broken. This, say the Japa- 
nese, is done, because nobody is worthy to 
eat out of the same vessel after him : if any 
one ventured it, or did it by mistake, he 
would immediately die. 

In the ordinary affairs of state, the Kin- 
Rey, or spiritual emperor, has no share, 
and learns only occasionally by report, what 
happens ia theempire; but in cases of ex- 
traordinary importance, the temporal em- 
peror must consult him ; fer example, upon 
the change or introduction of a law, nego- 
ciations with foreign powers, declarations 
of war, &c.; but even, on these occasions, 
the temporal emperor takes his measures 
betimes, and knows beforehand that the 
Kin-Rey will approve ef his proposals. The 
temporal emperors, however, shew exter- 
nally the greatest respect to the spiritual. 
Personal interviews happen very rarely: 
the temporal emperor visits the spiritual 
only onee im seven years, but they fre- 
quently send embassies to each other, on 
which occasion the empees emperor 
always sends to the spiritual rich yrceenmn, 
which the latter returns by his blessing. 
This is, indeed, no more than equitable ; 
for the temporal emperor has the revenues 
of the whole empire in his hands, whereas 
the spiritual emperor must be contert with 
the revenues of his principality of Kiote : 
he goverus this province as an independent 
prince, or Damjo, as the Japanese call 
them, only with this difference, that the 
princes maintain their military at their own 
expense; but the Kin-Rey has no soldiers. 
The force required for the internal tran- 


which, the votary looks through a window where 
ngs a mirror, as a symbol that as he sees his 
own countenance, so does the God see his heart 
and thoughts—and this seems to end the cere- 





mosy.--Ep. 
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— of his principality is maintained at 
the expense of the temporal emperor, on 
whom it depends; this measure gives him 
entire power over the spiritual emperor, @ 
conclusion to which we should certainly not 
be led by outward appearance. The twe 
emperors observe, with the greatest exact- 
ness, the etiquette that vails between 
them: thus, for example, the Kin-Ri 

always keeps some person, whem he nomi- 
nates himself, at the court of the temporal 
emperor, to watch over his conduct, and te 
remind him of his duties in case he should 
neglect them. Among these persons there 
are some ladies, who superintend the con- 
jugal life of the monarch and his consort, 
and their conduct; but these measures do 
not hinder his Japanese Majesty from 
keeping some mistresses, a fact whieh (with 
the exception of the above-mentioned 
ladies) is known to the whole empire. - - -~ 

Among the marks of respects which the 
temporal emperors shew to the spiritual, 
one is particularly remarkable: at new 
year the temporal cmprtpr is bound to send 
the spiritual an embassy, with presents, 
among which there must absolutely be 9 
white erane with a black head, which the 
emperor himself has caught in hunting : no 
business can release the monarch from this 
obligation, only sickness excuses him ; but 
in this case, his son, the successor to the 
throne, must take this obligation on him- 
self. This chace is, however, not accompa- 
nied with many difficulties: near the capi- 
tal city, Yeddo, there is a great valley, 
whieh is surrounded by mountains, and in- 
tersected by lakes and rivalets, in which 
nobody, except the emperor and his suc- 
cessor, dare catch or kill birds, under a se- 
vere penalty; the repese of the birds is, 
th , seldom disturbed in this 4 
and it is, consequently, not difficule to 
a considerable number of them in a very 
short time. 

- - - - The house of the Kin-Reys is he- 
reditary; and for this reason they have 
twelve wives, that their race may not be- 
come extinct. 


In the year 1813, the Japanese told ys, 
that the present dynasty of the Kin-Reys 


had governed, in a direct line, 2413 . 
and therefore commenced six hundred years 
before the birth of Christ. The Japanese 


history has preserved the names end the 
years ofthe accession of all the emperors in 
the eeurse of the twenty-four centuries ; 
their number is about one hundred and 
thirty. In the first twenty centuries the 
Kin-Reys, or as the Japanese sometimes 
eall them, Dairi or Dajosso, were in pos- 
session of undivided power. y were so- 
vereigns in the fall sense of the s- 
sion; but, in the sequel, some military 
chiefs took advantage of the troubles in the 
empire, and began, by secret in- 
trigue, and partly by open attacks, to set 
bounds to the despotic er of these so- 
vereigns. They succ » and about two 
hundred and thirty years agu, a general, 
named Kumbe, seized on administra- 
tion of the temporal affairs, and made it 
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_——_—————_—_——— 
hereditary in his family: he left to the Kin- 
Rey only the administration of the spiri- 
tual affairs of all the sects in the empire, 
and the right to give his advice and his 
assent, in important and unusual cases. 
The present semper emperors descend 
from this general; they are called by the 
Japanese, Kumbo-Sama, i.e. ‘* Ruler 
Kumho ;” the division of the government 
between two emperors is therefore but a 
little more than two hundred years stand- 
ing. 
. (To be continued.) 





ANECDOTES OF BUONAPARTE. 


Memoires pour servir a la vie d’un homme 

célébre; par M. M * * * * 

A volume under this title has recently been 
ublished. The best means of giving an 
idea of a work entirely composed of anec- 
dotes, and particular traits of the life of 
Buonaparte, is to quote some of them. 

“* The Duchess of L— M— had an in- 
veterate hatred of every thing connected 
with the ancient nobility. She had acquired 
the feeling from her husband, who detested 
this class of citizens, and openelly the 
emigrants. He had exerted all his efforts 
to dissuade Buonaparte from recalling them 
to France, and, above all, from placing 
them about his person: he had even many 
warm disputes on the subject with the Em- 
press Josephine, who protected them. He 
took no pains to conceal this aversion, and 
the emigrants, who were acquainted with 
his enmity, returned it very sincerely. 
One day, when a pretty considerable num- 
ber of them were together, in a saloon in 
the Tuilleries, through which he had to 
pass to the Emperor, they affected to place 
themselves before him, so as to intercept 
his passage; the general instantly drew his 
sabre, swearing he would cut off the ears 
of any one who should stand in his way : 
this was sufficient, they immediately made 
room to let him pass, for they knew he was 
very capable of keeping his word.” 

** On another occasion, tlie valet de 
éhambre who announced him to the Empe- 
ror, having requested him to wait till M. 
de Calonne, who was in conference with 
his Majesty, had quitted his cabinet. N— 
in a rage seized a stool, which he threw at 
a.chandelier, and which, having broken it 
to pieces, struck against the centre of a 
pier-glass, which was shivered by the 

. At this unexpected noise Buona- 
parté ran out, and received from the Gene- 
ral, who was irritated almost to madness, 
the bitterest and most unmeasured re- 
proaches.. ‘‘It is then for emigrants,” 
cried he, . ‘‘ that the defenders of the coun- 
try are put aside! It is to caress the ene- 
mies of the national throne that its sup- 

rs are humbled! Well,” continued 

e, growing more and more angry, and re- 
suming with the Emperor the tone of fami- 
liarity to which he was used some years 
before, ‘* you always will follow your own 
way; but you will repent of it. The emi- 
grants! they are traitors; they were so to 
their country, to their King, whom they 


suffered to be murdered; they will be so to 
yourself; you will load them with favours, 
and they will assassinate you if they have 
an opportunity.” This sally brought upon 
N. a temporary exile. 


We add an anecdote of a different kind. 


‘* Buonaparte, when first Consul, came 
out of his private cabinet with a pinch of 
snuff between his fingers, which he had just 
taken out of a box that was constantly 
placed on his bureau. It must be observed 
that several snuff-boxes were thus placed 
for his convenience on the chimney-picces, 
or some brackets in the adjacent saloons. 
After taking some turns in the first saloon, 
he went into the second, where he mecha- 
nically stepped up to a table on which there 
was a box. On opening it, he appeared 
astonished, and even alarmed ; he stopped, 
hastily shut the box, and ran back through 
the saloon to his cabinet. There he found 
another box perfectly similar. We need 
not add, that the one in the saloon was 
poisoned. From that time the use of these 
boxes was abolished ; and Buonaparte took 
snuff either from the corner of his waistcoat 
yocket, or from a box which the Chamber- 
fain on duty presented to him every mo- 
ment.” 








TRAVELS IN ASIATIC TURKEY. 
Observations on a Journey from Constan- 
tinople to Brussa and Mount Olympus, 
and thence back to Constantinople by the 
way of Nice and Nicomedia. By Joseph 
von Hammer. 
(Continued.) 
THE PROMENADES OF BRUSSA. 

“* It is well known that the people of the 
East as well as of the West, are fond of 
employing certain round or memorable 
numbers to express in a marked manner 
the magnitude or the extent of any great 
monument of architecture. The most 
modest of these numbers are the forties, 
the most ostentatious the thousand and ones, 
and the intermediate are the three hundred 
and sixty fives. To the first the ruins of 
Persepolis are indebted for their name, 
Chahel Sootoon, viz. the Forty Columns; 
and likewise the town of Saranda Eklesie, 
or the Forty Churches; and the conduit of 
Suleiman the Great, at Constantinople, 
which is called Keerk Chasme, or the Forty 
Fountains at Constantinople. Thus the 
Persians, the modern Greeks and the Turks, 
concur in celebrating the high estimation 
in which they hold the number forty, by ap- 
plication of the words Chahel, Saranda, and 

‘eerk. The fantastical number of the 
thousand and one nights has been imitated 
by the French in the title of Mille et une 
nuit, and is also celebrated in Persia by the 
Romance of Elfee we Shelfee, or the 
Beauty with a thousand and one Lovers. 
The Turks have adopted this number in 
the local name of the greatest fountain at 
Constantinople, which is denominated the 
Thousand and one Columns, and in the 
name of one of the most beautiful and 





abundantly-watered alps of Asia Minor, 





ee 
which they call the thousand and one, or 
often, for the sake of the round number, 
only the thousand lakes. Finally, three 
hundred and sixty five, corresponding with 
the days in the year, is always employed in 
the East as well as in the West, to denote 
the number of windows in a great palace, 
or of the churches in a city. The same 
term is used to describe the number of 
avenues leading to the palaces of Czernin 
and Herberstein at Prague, and to the 
Palace of Eggenberg near Gratz: thus, ac- 
cording to Oriental memoirs, some cities, 
as for example, Famagusta in Cyprus, and 
Antioch, contain three hundred and sixty 
five churches; so in like manner there are 
said to be in Brussa three hundred and 
sixty five promenades and places of plea- 
surable resort. 

The greatest lover of promenades would 
labour in vain were he to endeavour to as. 
certain on the spot the names and positions 
of this given number of walks; and should 


such a person ever visit Brussa, he will 


thank us for having furnished him with 
particular names and directions for one 
thirtieth part of the whole; that is to say, 
for twelve instead of three hundred and 
sixty five, thus giving him a promenade for 
every month, instead of for every day of 
the year.” 

After describing some of the promenades, 
and referring to another section of the 


work for an account of the rest, the author | 


makes the following observations :— 

«* These groves of cedars and cypresses, 
of plane-trees and pines, of chesnuts and 
firs, watered by a multitude of rippling 
springs and oiling fountains ; this fresh- 
ness of shade and verdure, this luxurianve 
of fruit and water, which the people of the 
East have always attributed to their para. 
dises, and which is in the Koran literally 
made the groundwork of the heaven of 
Islam, would have been sufficient to spread 
the fame of the enchanting site of Brussa, 
even thongh this preference of nature had 
not induced the first Sultans of the Osmans 
to fix their residence there; and though 
its manufactures of silk and velvet had not 
rendered it the first commercial city of Ana- 
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tolia. Travellers and geographers have | 


found in the East or in the West only two 
cities, which, from the beauty of their 
situation and the richness of their natural 


productions, deserve to be compared with | 


Brussa, namely, Damascus and Granada. 
These two cities, the residences of the 
Caliphs of the House of Ommiah, in the 
East and West, are celebrated by the Syrian 
and Andalusian Poets in all the splendour 
of Arabian poetry; and all the passages in 
the Koran, descriptive of the delights of 
Paradise, have been applied to them. In 
like manner have the Turkish poets ex- 
tolled, with all the enthusiasm of song, the 
first residence of the Sultans of the race of 
Osman ; and in a poem entitled Shaher 
Engees (the rousing of the Town) they 
have described the whole city as thrown into 
a state A commotion by love, owing to the 
extraor | heauty of the young men and 
women ; and the beauty of Brussa itself as 
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convulsing all the finest cities in the world 
with jealousy.” 

[We are compelled to make only this short 
extract from Von Hammer’s interesting work 
this week ; but shall make amends in our next 


Namber.] 


ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE. 








CIRCULATING MEDIUM. 

To the Editor of the Literary Gazette. 
Sir, 

The circulating medium of the country is 
a subject which at present excites so deep 
and general an interest,that you will perhaps 
allow me to trouble you with a few thoughts, 
or rather a few materials, for thinking upon 
it;* in the communication of which, you 
will perceive that I have endeavoured to 
express myself with as much brevity as 
possible. Iam, Sir, yours, &c. W.H.W. 


Originally service was recompensed either 
by equivalent service, or by an equivalent 
cummodity; and commodities were bar- 
tered for one another. A labourer received 
so much corn for his day’s work; a far- 
mer exchanged his ox for the cloth of the 
manufacturer. 

As industry and trade increased, the 
clumsiness of this system was felt, anda 
circulating medium was sought, by which 
services might be paid, and commodities 

urchared. This desideratum was found 
in the precious metals, in which great value 
is condensed into small compass. 

At first, the precious metals served the 
required purpose by being used in masses 
of various sizes. Those masses, however, 
fraud soon discovered the means of dete- 
riorating. To obviate this evil, regular 
forms, made of the precious metals, and of 
a certain weight and purity, received a royal 
impress, by which those qualities were de- 
noted. 

As industry and trade further increased, 
and more especially as foreign commerce 
sprang up, the fluctuation of value to which 
the precious metals, in common with every 
article of traffic, were subject, and which 
fluctuation was of course communicated to 
the coin composed of them, proved highly 
injurious, affecting as it did all kinds of 
service, and every description of commo- 
dity. The labourer, although he received 
the same nominal wages, found that at one 
time he was enabled to pass half the week 
in luxurious idleness, while, at another 
tine, his utmost exertions could scarcely 
procure the necessaries of life. The farmer 
and manufacturer were at one time ena- 
bled suddenly to amass princely for- 
tunes, while at another time they were as 
suddenly involved in ruin. Every class of 
the community suffered in its turn. 





* The novelty and originality of this short 
y have recommended it powerfully for our 
acceptance. If its principles are erroneous, they 

at least go openly and manfully to the question. 
Epitor. 





It is needless to enumerate the expedients | 


which have at various periods been resorted 
to, to remedy the inconveniences of this 
fluctuation in the value of the circulating 
medium. Eventually, its operation on the 
Bank of England, in 1797 (at which time 
the high price of gold occasioned an unpre- 
cedented drain on the Bank,) induced the 
legislature to pass the Restriction Act. The 
same high price naturally occasioned the 
disappearance of the gold coin; and since 
that memorable epoch, the circulating me- 
dium has been chiefly Bank of England 
paper. 

‘his change, although in some respects 
unexpectedly beneficial, has been accom- 
panied by several disadvantages. Three are 
of a very striking kind. One, the evil 
already described as attendant on a fluctua- 
tion in the value of the circulating medium 
—an evil, frequently increased to such a 
degree by the inequality of the Bank issues, 
as to threaten serious convulsion. Another, 
the undue profit which it has enabled a cor- 
poration to make atthe expense of the pub- 

ic. The third, the prevalence of forgery ; 
principally in consequence of the rude man- 
ner in which the Bank of England notes 
have hitherto been executed. 

Those disadvantages, however, are far from 
being inherent in a paper circulation. They 
are accidental, and therefore remediable. 
If remedied, a circulating medium of paper 
would probably be much superior in most, 
if not in all of its properties, toa circulating 
medium of what is called intrinsic value ; 
which, whatever shape it may assume, is 
still but a relic of the long-exploded system 
of barter. 

Might not a circulating medium, uniting 
the good qualities, and divested of the bad 
qualities, which have hitherto existed in the 
currency of the country, be found in a Na- 
tional paper, which should supersede the 
paper of the Bank of England, and of pro- 
vincial banks ? 

This National paper might be merely a 
transferrable acknowledgment or token of 
services performed, or commodities fur- 
nished ; neither valuable in itself, nor con- 
veying a promise of exchange for any arti- 
cle of specific value—in other words, not 
convertible, except by purchase. Emanat- 
ing from the state, whatever profits pro- 
ceeded frem it might go into the coffers of 
the State. It might be rendered so difficult 
of imitation as to be, practically speaking, 
inimitable. 

Such paper would not be exposed to the 
fluctuations to which a circulating medium 
that is an article of traffic is necessarily sub- 
ject. The only fluctuation that it could ex- 
perience, would be occasioned by its more 
sparing or more liberal issue, as compared 
with the more or less urgent demand made 
for it by industry and commerce. But that 
issue might be regulated by the Legislature 
on some ascertained and invariable princi- 
ple. For instance, let the average prices 
of several of the necessaries of life, and 
articles of trade, such as corn, beef, wool, 
stock, (the greater the number, of course the 
nearer the approach to accuracy,) be calcu- 
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lated at the end of every quarter. Tf the 
result should exhibit a general diminution 
of prices, it would prove that the existing 
currency was insufficient, and therefore let 
an additional and prescribed issue’ of the 
National paper take place for the purpose 
of raising the prices to that level which, in 
the origin of the proceeding, might be con- 
templated as the most convenient. On the 
contrary, if the result should exhibit a ge. 
neral increase of prices, it would prove that 
the existing currency was superabundant, 
and therefore let a prescribed portion of the 
National paper be withdrawn from circula- 
tion, for the purpose of lowering theprices 
to the same level. Experience would teach 
the mode of adjusting this monetary ba- 
lance, with sufficient nicety to prevent the 
incalculable evils which have arisen to in- 
dividuals and to the community, by the un- 
controlled fluctuation in the value of our 
currency which has hitherto been permitted, 
and which has imparted a gambling charac- 
ter to almost all pecuniary transactions. 
There would then be really A STANDARD to 
which all such transactions might be re- 
ferred, and the wheels of the social ma- 
chine would revolve freely, but steadily ; 
neither inconveniently impeded by unwise 
restraint, nor urged into dangerous velocity 
by unwise impulse. 

The State would enjoy the advantage of 
the issue. With the twenty, or thirty mil- 
lions (or whatever might be the necessary 
amount,) which wer be poured into cir- 
culation of the National paper, Exchequer 
bills might be redeemed, and the incum- 
brance of an unfunded debt be diminished. 

It is probable that the plan adverted to 
in the Report of the Commissioners ap- 
pointed to inquire into the mode of pre- 
venting forgery will be adequate to its ob- 
ject. Ifnot, ingenuity might soon be sti- 
mulated to the discovery of a remedy for 
that evil and its consequences—conse- 
quences, by the bye, which, however me- 
lancholy, and however properly the subject 
of preventive contrivance, have been much 
too exclusively attributed to a paper circu- 
lation; for, while a strong disposition to 
dishonesty exists in society, if suppressed 
in one way, it will immediately manifest 
itself in another. 

Whether or not to extend this National 
paper to the purposes for which silver coin 
is now used, might be a subject of conside- 
ration. There does not appear to be any 
solid objection to doing so. In Scotland, 
five shillin notes were some years ago ex- 
tensively circulated ; and notes of a smaller 
value are at present current in Germany. 

By the extensive circulation for so many 
years of the paper of the Bank of England, 
and of provincial hanks, the public are pre- 
pared for a transition which might other- 
wise seem violent and dangerous. The 
facility with which the late silver coinage 
was diffused through the country, affo 
an example of the ease with which an ex- 
change of Bank of Englandspaper for na- 
tional paper might be effected. 

It may be objected, that although the 





sanction which the National paper would 








pbtain from the legislature, the receipt of 
it as revenue, the payment of it in divi- 
lends, and the mutual convention of indi- 
viduals on the subject, might immediately 
introduce it into circulation for domestic 
purposes, it would be unavailable for fo- 
reign commerce. But foreign commerce 
would still be carried on as it is now, by an 
exchange of commodities. When bullion 
is the commodity at present required from 
our merchants in exchange for any foreign 
commodity, they purchase that bullion with 
Bank of England paper. In the event of 
the establishment of a National paper, they 
would purchase it with that paper. And 
det it be recollected that a large quantity of 
bullion would be released for commercial 
purposes, by the discontinuance of its use 
in the shape of coin. 

e more the subject is contemplated, 
the greater seem to be the advantages that 
would accrue from the establishment of 
such a system. Still the preeminent benefit 
would be the removal of that uncertainty 
and disappointment—uncertainty and dis- 
appointment t which no prudence 
can guard, oceasioned by a fluctuation in the 
value of the circulating medium. That the 
establishment of such a system would also 
be attended with evils is unquestionable; 
for what good is exempt from them? They 
are not, however, very obvious ; and would 
probably be such as the deliberation and 
caution which a subject so vitally important 
Tequires, might render comparatively iasig- 

; a 


perseverance in the present course 
should nevertheless be deemed preferable — 
if the Bank restriction should merely be 
continued, and the Bank remain, 
until the period of the expiration of any 
new Act of Parliament, the circulating me- 
ium of the country—might it not be ex- 
pedient to employ some such means as 
those suggested in these imperfect hints, 
legislatively to regulate the amount of the 
Bank issues, by gemesiicnl ical references to 
the prices of the leading articles of con- 
spwatee and wane ~ greatest evil of 
aenntng state ings would thereb 
be removed. . . 


eee 





INTERESTING ANTIQUITIES: BELZONI, ETC. 


Naples, Jan. 3, 1819. 
The traveller Belzoni, so well known 
fer his discoveries of antiquities in 
Egypt, is not dead, as has been 
in and other joutnals. Lord 
meng who Setdhy fa for some time 
ere, having lately returned from a 
stientific tour to , Palestine, Syria, 
Troy, &c. has lately received letters from 
him, dated Thebes, 27th October 1818 : 
he remains in Egypt, and contiaues with 
unabated geal his search after antiqui- 
ties. Lord Belmore himself had ad- 
vaneed into Nubia above 150 | 
béyoud the cataracts.* His Lordship 


* The tast Quatterly Review stated that his 
{jerdahip bad gone as fat as the second cataract : 
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remained six weeks at Thebes, where he 
employed 100 Arabs daily in digging 
for antiquities, and has made several 
very interesting discoveries. His journey 
will prove also of great advantage to 
geographers, as he determined by astro- 
nomical observations the latitudes and 
longitudes of most of the places through 
which he passed. It may therefore be 
expected that when he returns to Eng- 
land he will publish much interesting 
information. We also expect a descrip- 
tion of Greece, which is now preparing 
by Sir William Gell; from whom some- 
thing excellent may be looked for, as he 
is a man of great ability, and has resided 
there several years. 

The last excavations at Pompeii have 
greatly enriched our collections: and 
now, too, all the marbles and bronzes 
belonging to the former Farnese collec- 
tion, which still lay about in the rooms, 


are properly arranged. 
LEARNED SOCIETIES. 








OXFORD, Fesrvary 12. 


On Thursday last the following Degrees 
were conferred :— 

MasTERs oF ArTS.—The Rev. Thomas Shrap- 
nel Biddulph, of Worcester College, grand com- 
pounder; Rev. Geo. Morgan, of St. Mary Hall. 

Bacnetors or Arts.—Henry Thompson, 
Esq. of Oriel College, grand compounder; Robert 
Ibbetson Bazett Henshaw, of Queen's College ; 
James Buchanan and Thomas Fahie Horsford, 
of Wadham College; John Vere, gent. com- 
moner of Corpus Christi Coltege ; Hartley Cole- 
ridge, postmaster of Merton College; Daniel 
Connor, gent. commoner of St. Mary Hall; Ju- 
lius Deedes, Scholar of Trinity College ; Wm. 
Hunter Baillie, and Charles Ford, of Balliol 
College ; William Gray, of Pembroke College. 


CAMBRIDGE, Fesrvary 12. 
Joha Hind, Esq. B.A. of St. John’s Col- 
lege, is appointed Mathematical Lecturer of 
Sidney Sussex College. 
Mr. George William Craufard, of King’s 
College, was on Wednesday last admitted a 
Fellow of that society. 





ARTS AND SCIENCES. 





DANISH AGRICULTURE. 


In letters from Copenhagen, it is stated, 
that among the obstacles which impeded 
the measures adopted some years ago by 
the Danish government fur the improve- 
ment of agriculture, the Quicksand, in the 
northern parts of Jutland, was none of the 
least. dinghy sand, which is composed of 
exceedi fine particles, proceeds most] 
from the North. Sea, which in wae 
places, where the waves roll with great vio- 


and itis with great satisfaction we lay before the 
public this confirmation of the hope expressed in 
the same publication, that Belzoni was not dead. 

Eprror. 








lence against the strand, washes it up in 
large quantities. When the wind is at all 
high, the sand is carried along like drifted 
snow, and like that collects in heaps. The 
devastations it has caused, have spread in 
a dreadful manner, though attempts were 
made as far back as the 16th century to set 
bounds to them. . By degrees, as the great 


primeval forests were injudiciously cleared | 


away, the sand resumed its ravages, and 
transformed tracts of arable land, which 
lay sheltered behind the woods, into de- 
serts. Men and animals were forced to aban. 
don the once fertile fields and meadows, 
which now lie buried deep under the en. 
eroaching curse. Even the church of Ska 

en, the most northern parish of Jutland, 

as been partly covered by the Quicksand. 
In some A ota single trunks of trees have 
been found, the largest of which were four 


ells (eight feet English) in circumference, | 


By the planting of reeds (arundo arenaria) 
in these tracts, and_also of wood (such as 
fir, birch, poplar, mountain ash,) which 
thrive admirably, bounds are now again set 
to the movement of the sand, and more 
than two thirds of the district formerly de. 
stroyed, are now recovered, and some parts 


converted iato corn and clover fields and : 


gardens. 

Successful experiments have been made 
in planting potatoes in the sandy districts ; 
they have also begun to make tracts of dog’s 
grass (agrostis Stalonifera,) and, proceed. 
ing on a regular plan, will speedily redeem 
the whole country. 

The hope of finding coal-mines in the 
Danish island of Bornholm is revived, 
mines of several miles in length having 
been discovered there at a depth of six feet, 
and in a breadth of 12 feet. It is said that 
a very rich iron ore has also been disco 
vered in that island, which several skilful 
and scientific men have been sent to inves- 
tigate : with regard to which, now becon- 
ing so valuable, we may add a curious his- 
torical note :— 


The Island of Bornholm formerly belonged [ 


to the free city of Liibeck, and was acquired by 
Denmark in thefollowing mamer. The King of 


Denmark, eae | on a visit, gave a grand ball, at | 


which the chief Burgomaster of the city of Liibeck 
was present. He was, if we mistake not, charged 
with somme negociation at the Danish court. 
However this be, the Burgomaster, either struck 
with the beauty of the Queen, or merely actuated 
by pride, requested of the King the honour of 
dancing with her Majesty. The King granted 
his request, but upon condition of his signing # 
convention in the name of the city of Liibeck, 
ceding the island of Bornholm to the Danish 
crown. This he accordingly did: but his in- 
censed fellow citizens, though they fulfilled the 
terms of the treaty, caused the rash negociator to 
he beheaded. Such is the story told in the North 
of Germany, where to “ part with Bornholm for 
a dance,” is still a common proverb applied to 
acts of lavish expenditure on unprofitable 
objects. H. E.L. 





ROMAN BRIDGE ACROSS THE RHINE. 
Mentz, 9th Fanuary. 

The present low state of the Rhine has, 

after a long lapse of time, allowed us again 

to examine the piers of the bridge which 
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was formerly built across that river. On 
this eccasion a discovery of importance 
towards its history was made. Near a 
ruined pier on the side of Kastel, a large 
stone, of about four feet long and two feet 
broad, was found, and dragged on shore, 
which records the 22d Legien as havin 

heen its builders. It is one of the usua 
stones with which the Legions, Cohorts, or 
even Centuries, adorned their public works. 
We posaess, in the city museum, several of 
them, but none so large and of such work- 
manship. In the middle of it is a long 
square, inscribed, LEG. XXII. To the 
left of this square is an ex, adorned for 
sacrifice ; and on the other side a sea uni- 
corn. From the standards which are seen 
upon the monuments of this Légion, we 
know that an ox was its distinguishing 
symbol, and probably the sea unicorn was 
the ~particular sign of the Cohort which 
was employed in the work. It is evident 
that this stone, which was found far from 
the bank, at the foot of a pier, was for- 
werly fixed above the high-water mark, and 
the 22d Legion may therefore be considered 
as the builders of this os It came in 
A. D. 79, from Syria to Mentz, where it 
remained till Constantine the Great divided 
and reduced the Legions, and confounded 
them by giving them new names. Accord- 
ing to history, the bridge was built by 
Trajan, who, before he was chosen Em- 
peror, commanded at Mentz, abandoned 
the mere defensive system of Claudius, 
repaired the fortresses, and began, like 
Drusus and Germanieus, to alarm the 
Germans by incursions into their country. 
He was at the same time the conqueror of 
a castle on the Maine, and more inclined to 
erect great and useful works than any of 
his. successors. The same inducement 
which he had to build a bridge over the 
Danube in Hungary, was much stronger 
en the Rhine, and still more necessary to 
his plans. We are, therefore, inclined-to 
consider that it was the year 96 in which 
this work was constructed, being the time 
in which he was the most employed on the 
Rhine; at least it is proved by another 
inscription, of which, unfortunately, only 
a fragment was found on the same place, 
that it already stood at the time of the first 
consulship of Commodus. The ruins are 
at present seen, but just covered by the 
water, to the right bank, where it is lowest 
and some of its piers buried under the 
sand. According to measurements made 
on @ former oceasion, a pier 36 feet thick 
was found at every hundred Roman feet, 
so that the interval between was only 64 
feet; evidently too small a space for the ice 
of such a stream, and undoubtedly the 
cause of the bridge’s destruction. 





SCIENTIFIC MISCELLANIES. 


Parer From Sea-Ween.—A Patent for 
five years has been granted in Denmark to 
the inventor of a new mode of making 
paper, namely, of sea-weed. This paper is 
said to be whiter and stronger than other 
paper, and at the same time cheaper. 





THE FINE ARTS. — 





ROYAL ACADEMY. 
The Royal Academy last week chose Mr. 
Hilton a member of this body, in the room 
ofthe late Mr. Theed, the sculptor. From 
our frequent criticisms on the works of the 
Artist chosen, it may be understood how 
much we approve of this election, if elec- 
tion it can be called, where the. merits. of 
the painter, acknowledged by the unani- 
mous voice of the public, as it were, com- 
manded the nomination. Mr. Hilton de- 
served the honour, and the Academy may 
be congratulated on its acquisition. 





THE BRITISH INSTITUTION. 
We always feel much anxiety in deliver- 
ing our opinion upon the productions of art. 
Not only because opinions are naturally va- 
rious, and what one person admires another 
may dislike, but because, in executing that 
task which as public writers it is our duty to 
form, and pursuing that course which it 
is our conviction is the only course that can 
truly produce advantage to the Arts gene- 
rally or to individual desert, namely, cen- 
suring the bad as well as praising the good, 
we never fail to remember that we are lia- 
ble to error and mistake, and that such 
errors and mistakes may prove injurious te 
struggling merit. 
With this preface we resume our remarks 
on the Exhibition of the British Gallery. 
No. 1. Moses receiving the Tables of the 
Law on Mount Sinai. W. Brockedon. This 
is an immense picture, nearly 15 feet by 
10; and represents Moses either kneeling 


on one knee, or appearing, from the ine- | P¥ 


uality of the ground, to do so, while the 

ables are seen from a cloud above him. 
If it will content the artist, whose ambition 
is of a noble kind, we will say that in this 
work he has made a very considerable ad- 
vance and great improvement; that there 
is a grandeur in the conception, acecompa- 
nied by a broad and appropriate style; 
the drawing of the fiyure is decided and 
bold, and the surrounding scenery charac- 
teristically exalted. But the expression of 
Moses’ countenance strikes us as not only 
incorrect but indifferent. He had been com- 
muning with the Lord ,and a holy raptureand 
gratitude ought to have beamed in his fea- 
tures, instead of a heavy downeast eye, and 
an inclination of the head as if the tables 
were tumbling upen it from on high, which 
indeed seems to be the case, for we cannot 
but dread the fall of tables of stone so slen- 
derly supported by air. The figure is ma-+ 
jestic, but the face altogether mean. There 
is some display of correct anatomical draw- 
ing, from which a monstrous thumb * on 
the right hand detracts, as does the beard 
wafted all on one side, from the truth of the 
subject. The presence of the Almighty 





* There is an old saying when a person op- 
presses another, that he has got him ‘‘ under his 
thumb ”’—if Moses had the Israelites wnder the 
thumb Mr. Brockedon has given him, we do not 
wonder at their rebellious disposition, 


| sHould have excluded the natural SS 
non of a breeze of wind rane § he super- 
/natural agents of the divine revelation. 

| No. IS. Carnarvon Castle. C. Vi Fig 
‘ing. Yn all the varieties of style which have 
distinguished our landscape painters, Mr. 
‘Fielding has maintained an onward 

| with as few vacillations as any one we 
‘remember. By keeping his - on Nature, 
| he has avoided manner ; and by a judicious 
choice of her best forms, given ai elevated 
|charactez to his compositions. This view 
of Cafnarvon Castle is one of the tiost 
pleasing scenes that can be imag iit ‘The 
silvery and harmonious tones which prevail 
throughout, are united and con vith 
the greatest skill. The castle isseen reg 
a hazy mist; and the keeping, from the 
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foreground to the remotest distance, is ad- 
mirably preserved, 
84. Reene on the Coast, Merioneth:tire, 


Storm passing off, &c.. The same. As the 
preceding is a fine specimen of the Beauti+ 
ful, this may be considered as one of the 
Sublime, where cloud and rock, and 

and shade, are mingled in a manner so, stu- 
pendous, that on gazing at it we might well 
exclaim, ‘* Chaos is come again.” 

No. 77. An Italian Peasant Boy :. 134. 
An Italian Contadina, or Peasant of the 
Rozza de Papa: 248. Saint Peter 
the Tnibute with a piece of Silver founda 
a Fish. G. Hayter. Were Nog. 248, 774 
and 134, presented in successipn #0 us, Wve 
should exclaim, ‘‘ This artist. may become 
a painter—he zcill hecome a prntervene 
has become a painter.” Such is thie une. 
qual scale on which these three pictutes 
appear to us; and, except in the latter, the 
omise of Mr, Hayter’s first effucts jn eil 
is not kept to our mind. The scra in- 
cident is not susceptible of being teld on 
canvas. Treat it how youwill, she impres- 
sion on the spectator must be that it repre- 
sents a man selling fish,—a common Bil- 


lingsgate, and not a divinely mi lous 
subject. But Mr. H. has been wn 
even in his treatmentof it. He mer 


thrown together four or five histori 
looking heads, destitute of interest, and in 
a style of composition and colour which we 
may be toldis done after the Roman S 

but which will never please until men 
tanned brown or cut oyt of leather, the 
Italian Boy is a very unegual perfor 
The principal figure is destitute of 
guished merit, while there is a gevnound 
most exquisitely painted. The Comtadina 
ison the contrary an entire favourite with 
us. She is the creature. of fine taste and 
much skill. Her. eoi Hes, we kerheat’ 
tastical, gives great originatity to her head, 
which ie besides 80 ful of hath and cha- 
racter as to remind us. of the best portraits 
of antiquity. 

No.6. Triumph of Britannia. 1. Stotherd. 
An allegory, such as the genius of Stothard 
delights in. Brilliant ip colouring, . grace- 
ful in motion, the Car of Britain moves oi 
the shades of Darkness and the Demons 
Discord flying before her. “Phe gladdened 
Seasons rejoice, and the Sciences follow { 


distens 





2 
her train. " ft is needtess to add, that #dm 
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thé pencil of Mr. Stothard we are always 
amused, charmed, and instructed. The 
vw of his talents is acknowledged 
alike in the sportive dance, and in the quaint 
imitation of olden times. As a work of art, 
the Triumph of Britannia, though a pro- 
cession, is full of variety and character, and 
altogether Pleasing asacomposition. 163. 
The Fete Champétre. By the same. This 
admirable scene of exhilarating and festive 
jety we noticed in our criticisms upon 
Royal, Academy exhibition last year. 

A melancholy association attended our se- 
cond view—it. in a particular manner at- 
tracted the late Mr. Harlow, whose ardent 
imagination fed on it with enthusiasm, 
while his tongue preclaimed it to be a mo- 
del for his future study and imitation. In a 
few months it was again before the public 

e, and he was a corpse. 

No. 105. The Cat disturbed: 108. The 
Wanton Puppy: 188. Newfoundland Dog, 
and Rabbit: 218. Fighting Dogs getting 
Wind. Edwin Landseer. ‘These produc- 
tions stamp the artist eminent in his line 
of an Animal Painter, and leave little doubt 
but he will attain all the excellence which 
belongs to that branch of art. In the Cat 
disturbed, by a terrier from a trap in which 
a rat is caught, and seeking safety on an 
adjoining shed, the subject is carried far 
enough, and stops happily at that point 
where humanity is not outraged. In the 
Fighting Dogs (which was in the Water- 
Colour xhibition) this is not the case. 


The artist has not to be sure gone the dis- 


ting length of Rubens and Snyders in 
Spode the torn entrails of the animals, 


but we cannot contemplate such a picture, 
however naturally and spiritedly executed, 
without thinking of the many cruel combats 
into which these faithful creatures must 
have been urged to serve for models of a 
picture, which after all conveys no one plea- 
surable emotion, and is far and essentially 
removed from any thing that can be deemed 
congenial to a polite, moral, and liberal art. 
We disclaim all mawkish sensibility, but 
we.are averse to whatever smacks of fero- 
or tends to generate brutality ; espe- 

when a Fine profession is converted 
into the medium for wn-civilizing us. Should 
we be asked, “ If not as portraits, how are 
animals to be introduced as works of art?’ 
we would answer, that the Fables of Esop 
afford ample scope for the display of the 
characteristics ef the brute creation, the 
talents of the artist, and variety and inte- 
rest of the subject. 

In these pieces the terrier fails about the 
drawing of the hinder parts, which taper 
like those of a greyhound; the Newfound- 
land dog wants action, but is very well 
done; and the Wanton Puppy, which is a 
dog and not a dandy, as the title might 
import, is.one of the most natural and clever 
pictures of the kind we ever saw. 





We had intended in this Number to give 

a list of pictures sold, their purchasers, and 
the prices, but our limits force us to dela 
the statement, which we trust will be muc 

ened by the date of our next publica- 
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tion. At present forty-six works have been 
bought by the lovers and patrons of our 
Native School. 


Erratum in our last critique, for Hopland 
read Hoffland. 





PORTRAIT OF SHAKSPEARE. 

To the Editor of the Literary Gazette. 
SIR, 

Your having, in your last Number, no- 
ticed ‘‘the simple and beautiful Bust of 
Shakspeare, recently produced by Mr. 
Britton,” and your subsequent remarks 
upon the ‘* uncertainty, not to say spurious- 
ness, of all the likenesses of our immortal 
Bard,” induces me to trouble you with 
this. 

I am in possession of a very curious Por- 
trait of Shakspeare, one which I think is 
wholly unknown to the literary world, ex- 
cept a few friends to whom I have shewn it 
since it became mine. I am aware that, as 
you observe, “‘ Pictures have been discovered 
and asserted to be his Portrait, without 
any sound pretensions to that character.” 
I am aware also of the prejudices against 
every Picture now offered to the notice of 
the admirers of Shakspeare. I shall, there- 
fore, merely describe my picture, and 
shall be very happy to be favoured with any 
remarks upon it, either from yourself or 
from any of the numerous readers of your 
valuable paper. 

The picture shews only the head and a 
small part of the shoulders, the size of 
life; the dress is black, with a white collar 
thrown plain over the shoulders, and tied 
before with acord and tassels ; the portrait 
is under an arch, in the inside of which 
run the holly, the ivy, and the misletoe; 
under the portrait are two laurel leaves, on 
which are written, in old English character, 
the following lines :— 

As Holly Ivie Miseltoe, defie the wintrye 
blaste 

Despite of chillinge Envie soe, thy well earned 
fame shall laste 

Then lette the ever-living laurel beare 

Thy much loved name O Will. —. 

A gentleman of this town, whose taste 
and judgment in works of Art rank with 
the highest, is of opinion that the portrait 
is painted by Paut VansomER; it is in 
very fine preservation, and has every ap- 
pearance of having been painted at the time 
of Shakspeare. I have no pedigree with it, 
Sir, having purchased it of a dealer, who 
met with it at a pawnbroker’s, and knowin 
my fondness for Shakspeare, reserved it 
for me. 

Possessing a Cast from the late Mr. 
George Bullock’s valuable model of the 
monument at Stratford, I am enabled to 
say, that in character as well as feature, 
my picture is almost in every respect the 
same. I know, also, that many portraits 
have been manufactured into Shakspeare, 
and that very disgraceful use has been 
made of the style of Ben Jonson, in order 
to deceive the public; but there is a sim- 



































































originality in my picture, that I have no 

doubt but it will prove highly interesting to 

the many admirers of our ‘ Gentle Shaks. 

peare.” 

Iam, Sir, your constant reader, 
and obedient humble servant, 

Tuos. WINsTANLEy, 

Liverpool, 10th Feb. 1819. 

Thorwaldsen, the celebrated Danish 
Sculptor, is expected to return immediately 
from Rome to his native city, where the 
King has given him an order to execute in 
white marble, the celebrated bas reliefs, 
representing the Triumphal Entry of Alex. 
ander the Great into Babylon, which Thor. 
waldseu modelled and cast in plaster some 
years ago. 
tended to adorn one of the apartments, in 
the Palace of Christiansburg, at Copen. 
hagen ; and as this apartment is larger than 
that in the Palace in the Monte Cavallo at 
Rome, for which the bas reliefs were to 
have been executed under the Government 
of Napoleon, the Artist will have an oppor. 
tunity to add new figures and groups. His 


merly bespoke of him for Poland. 





ORIGINAL POETRY. 





[Literary Gazette.) 
SONG. 
My love is alady of gentle line: 
Tow’rds some like the cedar bending ; 
Tow’rds me she flies, like a shape divine 
From heaven to earth descending. 


Her very look is life to me: 
Her smile like the clear moon rising: 
And her kiss is as sweet as the honied bee, 
But more and more enticing. 


Mild is my love as the summer air, 
And her cheek (her eyes half closing) 

Now rests on her full-blown bosom fair, 
Like languor on love reposing. 


Ah! there is the lady I Jove so well, 
And hither her eye of beauty’s bent, 
(With a meaning that none but I can tell) 
Like a star from the sultry Semen) 





[By Correspondents.] 
TO SLEEP. 
Written at Midnight, 
Now am I weary and forlorn 
From morn to night; from night to morn 
A vigil keep: 
Whilst others slumber, how I mourn 
For thee! sweet Sleep! 


’Tis midnight hour, dreary and dark ! 

And solemn silence reigns—but hark ! 
The sentinel 

On shipboard strikes the son’rous bell, 
And cries ‘ All’s well.” 


Heedless he cries ‘* All’s well,’”’ nor does 
He know, or think of others’ woes. 
Come, balmy Sleep! to me impart 

A balsam for my sadden'd heart. 





plicity of character, with such marks of 


Portsmouth, 


This noble work of art isin. . 


oe 


Majesty has also commissioned the Artist | 
to execute the Caryatides, which were for- 
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AN EPISTLE 


From Mr. Francis OSBALDISTONE in the High- 
lands of Scotland, to Miss Diana VERNON at 
Osbaldistone Hall. 

Say, dearest Di, while o’er wild hills I rove, 

On what are your soft thoughts employ’d, my 

love ? 

Tell me you think of me; do, Di, do, do; 

And here I'll tell you all 1 think of you. 

All! No, not all, indeed; but all I can, Di; 

Of you, who are of heroines the Dandy! 

While chit-fac’d nymphs make use of horn, or 

box 

Di, with her fingers combs her tangled locks : 

And at the toilette while whole hours they waste, 

My Di disdains to sport so vile a taste ; 

But wraps a drugget round her hardy fori, 

Which hides foul linen—while it keeps her warm ; 

Then to the stable runs, inspects the rack, 

Carries her beast, and jumps upon his back ; 

‘ The world with noble horsemanship bewitches,’ 

And scours away o’er hedges, bogs, and ditches. 

Let milk-sop maids in muslin sit, and ply 

Their fragile needles; ’tis not thus with Di; 

Through fields she drives, while they on carpets 


tri 
Shouts to the hounds, and brandishes a whip. 
When vexed, my Di can colour, stamp, and 
stare ; 
And, at a pinch, my Di can even swear ; 
Can leave light topics to faint hearted dames, 
And help to raise rebellion for King James. 
With red-legged robbers leagued, goes forth to 


ht, ; 
Rides all the day,—and sleeps—with men, at 
night : 
Knows how to whirl a sword, and snap a pistel ; 
And—delicate accomplishment—can whistle / 
Still more engaging—my Diana can 
in other matters imitate a man :— 
Nay, go beyond him :—for I here avow— 
1 had not courage—when you stooped so low, 
To snatch a kiss; not even, Di, of thee,— 
But you, you know, my Di, ’twas you kiss’d me! 
—Here, Di, I must break off; I’m just invited, 
(And Mrs. Roy M‘Gregor won't be slighted) 
Share of a singed sheep's head with her to eat; 
Herself and 1; quite snug; a ¢éte a téte. 
So, Di, adieu : and be not jealous, dear; 
'Twixt Mrs. Mac—and me—you’ve nought to 
fear ; 
Because I'm always your most true and fervent, 
Obedient, loving, faithful, humble servant. 
FRrANcis OsBALDISTONE. 





SKETCHES OF SOCIETY. 
THE HERMIT IN LONDON, 


OR 
SKETCHES OF ENGLISH 





MANNERS. 





Second Series, No. I11. 
A MORNING IN HIGH LIFE. 





Mrs. Courtly is a woman of about 
thirty ; she has the remains of transcendent 
beauty ; and her manners are captivating. 
Her education is of the very first class; 
she has always moved in high life ; and is 
a perfect woman of the work »— polite, ele- 
gant, and exquisitely accomplished. She 
married at sixteen, and became a widow at 
four-and-twenty. She had always lived in 
splendour with her husband, and was left 
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with a jointure of three thousand pounds 
o0 annum. Her personal attractions and 
er handsome provision drew many suitors 
—brought many to bend the knee before 
the shrine of beauty, and to become can- 
didates for her hand and fortune. 

A poor Peer, aruined Baronet, an eco- 
nomical Scotch Member of Parliament, 
four sinking Exquisites, and three selfish 
Guardsmen, the younger sons of nobility, 
were foremost on her list; not to mention 
an immediately rejected Irishfortune hunter, 
and a soi-disant broken-hearted fashionable 
sprig of Divinity, who still languishes and 
goes through divers amatory stratagems 
and devices, in order to find favour in the 
sight of this widow. The motive for break- 
ing off all these negociations was, that Mrs. 
Courtly would not allow any control over 
her property, a great part of which must 
leave her if she re-marries, and every one 
of these dying—these deeply-in-love swains, 
had an eye to the purse as well as to the 
person. 

All this time the lovely widow (who is 
yet a superb candle-light beauty) appeared 
at court, and in every gay circle. No one 
dressed (no one dresses) more elegantly. 
The appointments, horses, ,carriages, and 
servants, are of the very first taste and cor- 
rectness. No one entertains better. Her 
house is fitted up like a fairy palace: su- 
perb furniture, porcelain, cut glass, sta- 
tues, pictures of the Roman and of the 
Flemish schools, satin hangings, or gold 
and silver muslin in the summer, give an 
air of almost eastern magnificence to her 
spacious mansion. At her fétes, chalked 
floors, a display of plate, the rarest green- 
house and hot-house plants, the richest 
viands, with a profusion of ices and of 

ines, and the choicest wines, characterize 
er assemblages of fashion. 

Pleasing in her manners, Mrs. Courtly is 
a favourite with every one; and no one 
has more the appearance of prosperity 
and of felicity.—But it is not so. I was 
at College with her husband; and I have 
been acquainted with her for twelve years, 
and am now become a complete ami de la 
maison, (indeed no one minds ‘‘ The Her- 
mit of London,” whose tranquil habits 
and whose friendly disposition inspire con- 
fidence and are below rivalry.) She is not, 
as I have already observed, happy; but, 
on the contrary, is a victim to splendid 
misery, to affluent poverty, to magnificent 
distress. The parade of splendour and of 
plenty disguises the want of every comfort; 
as, often, the velvet mantle and the purple 
garb—the imperial ermine and the glitter 
of gold, cover a broken or a diseased heart, 
imprisoned in an aching bosom, where all 
is coldness, want of consolation, penury, 
and despair. 

She sent for me one morning for my ad- 
vice. I shall never forget it; her eyes 
were sleepless, and her pulse was quick ; 
her hands were parched and feverish ; and 
she was altogether a picture of smiling 
anguish. ‘At my entrance into her break- 
fast room, she rose up with forced gaiety, 
struggled at a smile, motioned the servant 


jured any one. 





to withdraw, aad said ‘I am delighted to 
see you; I want to consult you about a 
fancy ball.” ‘The last which you gave,’ 
replied I, ‘ has served the beau-monde for 
town talk ever since.’ Here she heaved @ 
deep sigh; and placing her forefinger on 
her lip, like the picture of Silence, replied, 
in an altered tone of voice, ‘‘ 1 know it has, 
and I have paid for it severely ; I must give 
these entertainments ; I must keep up this 
establishment ; I cannot part with a horse, 
or discharge a servant; I cannot changemy 
mode of living, nor my expensive paruré; 
else should I be ruined.” 

** But, my good friend, the morning’s re- 
flection is like a sepulchral pall t 
over the past pleasure of the night; it 
darkens every prospect ; it kills every en- 
joyment; it destroys—it cuts off hope, and 
points out ruin, despair, and indigent age, 
if ever I attain to it.” Here she wept. A 
knock came to the door, ‘*‘ Not at home,” 
whispered she from the top of the stairs. I 
heard many clamorous claimants. She 
seemed scarcely to breathe. I took her by 
the hand, and tried to comfort her. . The 
door shut; she breathed; she smiled 
through a tear, and cast a grateful look 
upwards. 

‘* These are my mornings,” continued 
she; ‘‘ every strange voice alarms me; the 
opening of the door makes me start like 
the timid hare; a strange knock at my 
gate transfixes me; I am dunned by letter 
and personally ; insulted by low wretches ; 
muttered at by my unpaid servants; con- 
trolled by my man of business: am-the 
slave of my steward; am a prey to every 
money-lender; but, above all, Leni a prey 
to self-condemnation ; and yet I never in- 
What have I done to be 
thus wretched? She weptagain. Without 
(pointing to a phial) that ether and opium, 
I could not live; yet does it undermine my 
health, scatter my bloom, and bring me to 
premature old age.” 

‘«T assure you,” continued she, takin 
some drops in a glass of water, ‘ that 
am ruled by my servants and my tradesmen, 
and have no will of myown. My dress- 
maker, my lace merchant, my silk mercer, 
my maid, my milliner, and my florist, force 
what they please upon me. I must take 
what they please, in order to swell out their 
ample bill, and must do what they please 
in order to discharge it—pay interest, find 
security, make presents,—in short there is 
no end to it. 

“How many women of fashion envy 
me! and yet who would envy me if they 
knew all? My plate is gone; my diamonds 
are all pledged; my cellar is empty; no 
one will trust me with a meal,—so well am 
I known to all the tradesmen of the West 
end of the town; my balf-yearly dividend 
is forestalled ; and yet must I give a dinner 
to twelve of the Elite of fashion this day, 
whose judicious eyes will soon perceive any 
want ; and will, after they have partaken of 
my feast, turn me into ridicule, and lace- 
rate my reputation without mercy. Tosend 
round cards, saying that I am indisposed, 
is a stale trick, and my servants will not 


y betray me, but become insufferab 
fravhent, What is to be done?” " 
| © What sum will ce what you 
want? saidI. “Let me see,” replied the 
fair widow :—“ a dinner from a tavern, for 
twelve people, at two guineas a-head, wine 
fneluded Bs ghee? ret bey ata min 
sent of fruit; and have still credit for 

weurs ;—then the hire of so much plate.” 
ere she made the calculation; and I ad- 
vanced the money.—I dined with her; the 
went off very gaily; andI, seeing the 
s suikiness in the morning, sli 
a guinea into his hand, which bought his 
respect for four-and-twenty hours. 
: Ereturned the next morning, and found 
= duns, fresh difficulties, — a 
ery. Herappearance still more dejected, 
and ruin still more impending ; but on her 
confessing the extent of her incumbrance, 
T pointed out a remedy, which she has had 
ood seiise enough to adopt, and which I 
all here name as briefly as possible. 
Durimg the last six » she had lived 
at thie rate of above dis thonvand per an- 
num; having only three thousand pounds 
to answer these demands. In order to 
make head against her difficulties, she had 
raised money by way of annuity, and was 
paying two thousand annually to her an- 
tants; her plate and her jewels were 
pledged for two thousand pounds more; 
she owed three hundred pounds to her 
butler only, and nearly five hundred pounds 
in servants’ wages, to the other do- 
mestics of her household; and she was 
besides deeply in debt to all her trades- 
eople. Every day brought law expences, 
Fidlieted exposure, and accelerated her 
tetal destruction. Her fair credit was lost ; 
and she was obliged to deal with usurers 
and with cheats in every shape, and to pay 
eae per cent. for every article which she 
jught. 
‘-Padvised her to sell her furniture, to 
take a cottage, to put her affairs into trus- 
tees’ hands, to reduce her establishment very 
greatly, to alter all her habits, and to give 
up her circle. To this, however, she would 
not listen. Death, she said, would be less 
inful than disgrace. How could she quit 
the gay circle in which she moved! How 
endure becoming the town talk! How suffer 
bitter reflection in a life of seclusion !—At 
Jast I prevailed upon her to go abroad for 
five years, and to leave the rest to me ; and 
am happy to announce the certainty of 
ber returning free from debt of every 


Her allowance, I limited at five hundred 
per annum ; her establishment to one maid, 
One jnan servant, and a travelling carriage 
to have horses put to it only when wanted ; 
and thus I have cleared her of twenty-four 
thousand pounds debt ; an honest banker 
advancing the money, and taking her in- 
come fhto his hands. Four thousand 

ounds of usurious demands we struck off; 
radesmén’s bills are reduced two thousand ; 
the surplus on plate and jewels, when fairly 
sold, istwo thousanil ; unnecessary things 
returned make other two thousand; the 
sale of furniture and pictures, leaving suffi- 
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cient to farnish a cottage on her return, or 
even a small town house, has produced 
eight thousand; and lastly, to meet the 
remaining six thousand pounds, one thou- 
sand five hundred for five years are appro- 
priated ; making in all a surplus of fifteen 
hundred, which, with the carriages and 
horses sold, will more than pay the interest 
of money advanced. 

T confess that this statement is a little 
dry and financial, but as it saved a friend 
from ruin, and as the case applies to so 
many fashionable sufferers, I owe its dis- 
closure to society. The putting off of the 
evil day; the clinging pdbensas to plea- 
sure; the disgust and backwardness of 
being weaned from high and from fashion- 
able life; the fear of exposure, and the 
want of courage to lay the axe at the root 
of evils,—ruin thousands. An amiable 
woman is particularly to be pitied when 
thus enthralled; and, that Mrs. Courtly’s 
example may benefit such, is the warmest 
wish which at this moment actuates and 
guides both the hand and the heart of 


Tue Hermit in Lonpon. 
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DR. JOHN WOLCOTT : 
(PETER PINDAR.) 
(Concluded.) 


Mr. Paye, the new protegé and host of 
Wolcott, was, like Opie, his predecessor in 
favour, and like the Doctor himself, a man 
of peculiar charaeter, and not likely to 
bend long te the humours of another. His 
pictures of domestic life, of children, &c. 
and one, in particular, of a woman sitting 
at a window, had acquired him celebrity 
as an artist not inferior in finish to the 
principal Flemish painters. Of course he 
expended much time on these productions, 
and his adviser was wont to tell him, ‘‘ D—n 
it, Sir, you will paint yourself into the 
King’s Bench.” The result was that Paye 
wrought with less care, became woolly and 
indifferent, and fell into that very decline 
of fortune which was prognosticated from 
his keeping the opposite course. We be- 
lieve this artist is still alive, and less known 
than his earlier pieces should have made 
him. After his rupture with Peter Pindar, 
he revenged himself in a caricature, in 
which he ridiculed the Poet’s parsimonious 
disposition (for though a lover of good 
eating and drinking, Wolcott was at home 
a very strict economist) by exhibiting him 
as a bear, with the Doctor’s wig on, paint- 
ing by the fire, and putting kneaded clods of 
Thames mud upon it from a bucket—an 
expedient to which it seems he was in the 
habit of resorting to keep in his fire in 
London, where coals were dear, and no 
Cornish turf for a substitute. 

When Opie was first heard of, his fame 
rested on a very humble foundation. He 
was asked what he had painted to acquire 
him the village reputation he enjoyed ;— 
his answer was, “I ha’ painted Duke 








William from the signs, and stars and sich 
like for the boys’ kites.”, Wolcott told hin 
some time after that he should paint por. 
traits as the most profitable employment 
“* SoT ha’: I ha’ painted Farmer so and go, 
and neighbour such-a-one, &c. wi’ theip 
wives, and their eight or ten children,” 
« And how much did you receive?’ « Wy 
Farmer sv and so bald it were but right to 
encourage genus, and so he ga’ me half g 

inea!” ‘ Why, Sir, you should get 
east half a guinea for every head” «Qh 
na’, that winna do—~it would ruin the | 
country.” So strikingly humble and cha. 
racteristic were the first steps of Opie. 

Before returning to our narrative, from 
which the mention of these artists has not 
only a little diverted us, but led us into ap 
anticipation of events, we shall add 4 — 
whimsical trait of Pindar’s own early life, 
When in his uncle’s laboratory, he used to 
tell, his fancy imputed a language to the 
mortars at whieh it was his daily task to 
labour. ‘‘ Whenever, said he, I was usin 
the large marble one, I thought it repeatél 
the words “ Linger-em-long, Linger-em. | 
long, Linger--em---lony, Lin-ger----em— 
long, but when the little brass fellow was | 
rung upon by the pestle, he cried hillem. 
quick, hkillemquick, hkillemquich.” Ow © 
readers may amuse themselves by trying 
these sounds, severally pronounced slow and 
fast, to the accompaniment of a large marble 
and small brass mortar. Perhaps they will 
only remind us of the old adage, 


As the fool thinks, 
So the bell clinks, 

Before getting into these gossipings we 
should have stated, that great success and | 
celebrity having attended the first publica- 
tion under the signature of Peter Pindar, | 
viz. the “ rom to those literary colos- 
susses the Reviewers,” and the OS b 
Odes to the Royal Academicians,” 1782 t 
1786, the author quitted Truro and threw 
himself upon London as a writer by pro- 
fession. 

Upon the merits of these compositions 
our limits will not allow us to enter at any 
length. That they were able, original, and 
personally severe, the admiration and cla | 
mour they occasioned amply testify. In- 
deed they displayed an exuberance of wit 
and no small share of malignity. The 
former cut with the sharp and_briltiant 
edge of arazor (not such as is made f 
sell;) the latter gashed the victim likea 
tomahawk or scalping-knife. Never dida 
writer more aptly paint himself than Pindar 
did in his picture of the Reviewers. 
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I never said, like murderers in their dens, 

Ye secret met_in cloud-capped garret high, 
With hatchets, scalping-katives in shape of pens, 
To bid, like Mohocks, hapless authors die; 

Nor said, (in your Reviews, together strung) 

The limbs of butchered writers, cheek by jowl, 
Looked Jike the legs of flies on cobwebs bung 

Before the angry spider's dreary hole. 

Put he and his for they end theirs, and | 
artists for avthors and writers, and the 4 
description fits the bard better than the | 
Reviewers. With regard to the Odes, t 
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must be confessed that in the midst of 
much partial feeling and acrimony, there is 
agreat deal of truth and sound judgment. 
The praise of Reynolds and the abuse of 
Sir William Chambers; the sore attacks on 
Mr. West’s apostles and angels, and paint- 
hs - + - - - God Almighty’s son 
Like an old clothes-man, about London street ; 
the strictures on Gainsborough’s modest 
Jandscape, and advice to him to abandon 
figures; the castigation of Chamberlin, 
whose portraits would ‘ be tolerable na- 
ture” 
‘When it so shall please the Lord 

To make his people out of board; 


And 
Of Loutherbourg, whom Heaven wills 
To make brass skies and golden hills, 
With marble bullocks in glass pastures grazing ; 


His ridicule of Mr. and Mrs. Cosway; 
and, in short, his remarks altogether on 
the Academicians of that era, Stubbs,Serres, 
Zoffani, Barret, ~~ Kauffman, Peters, 
Rigaud, Dance, Mary Mozer, Copley, 
&c. &c. not forgetting poor Hone, of whom 
it is written, 

And now for Mister Nathan Hone— 

In portrait thou'rt as much alone, 
As in his landscape stands the unrivalled Claude! 

Of pictures I have seen enough, 

Most vile, most execrable stuff ; 
But none so bad as thine, I vow to God !— 


These remarks, we repeat, though in 
some instances grossly exaggerated and 

tial, are upon the whole such, that time 
pred at the opinions of the satirist ; 
and while real genius, such as Mr. West’s, 
for example, has surmounted his sneers 
(though even that has not entirely negatived 
his criticisms,) the multitude have sunk 
into the oblivion he predicted, though per- 
sons of name and note only thirty years 
ago! This may serve as proof, if proof be 
wanting, that neither academic honours 
(often granted to inferior artists for fawn- 
ing and sycophancy) nor puffing in news- 
papers, nor self-exaltation, nor the malign- 
ing of competitors, nor exhibiting and 
placarding, will establish a reputation for 
even a shorter era than vanity can endure 
to think upon as the limit of its reign. 

The amusing stories of the Cornish 
Lasses and St. Paul’s, the Razor-Seller, 
and the Pilgrims aad the Peas, we need 
hardly remind our readers were introduced 
into these Lyrics, and together with other 
pieces, not connected with the main pur- 
pose, gave variety and spirit to the whole. 

His Majesty had been incidentally as- 
sailed in these compositions, but the next 
step of the poet was to assign an entire 
work to the loyal and laudable project of 
rendering his Sovereign ridiculous. The 
Lousiad, a clever mock-heroic, in four 
cantos, was the result: it requires no 
comment, since no ability can excuse a 
production which only proved that he 


who disregarded his God did not honour 
his King. *‘Bozzy and Piozzi,” a burlesque 
on the biographers of Dr. Johnson, was his 


Peep at St. James’s ; or New Year’s Day,” 
followed, and helped to carry on the scur- 
rilous system for bringing the King and 
Royal Family into contempt. The success 
which: attended these incessant attacks 
may be gathered from the fact, that they 
produced a very general impression through- 
out the country, that his Majesty, unques- 
tionably one of the most shrewd and intel- 
ligent men in Britain, was so devoid of 
sense as to be scarcely one degree superior 
to an ignorant fool. Absurd, but humor- 
ously told anecdotes, and imitations of a 
stammering speech, served to confirm this 
opinion much more than the general con- 
tumelious satire and undervaluing of the 
King's capacity; and the stigmas upon his 
royal consort, we know, were so adroitly 
fixed, that they remained even to the day 
of her death, and almost attached to her 
memory. 

These various publications being got up 
at very small expense, and sold in immense 
numbers, at frum eighteen-pence to half a 
crown, must have brought large sums to 
the coffers of their author. 

Of the same genus was “ Peter’s Pro- 
phecy, an Epistle to Sir Joseph Banks,” in 
which the President of the Royal Society is 
very roughly handled; and ‘‘ Peter’s Pen- 
sion, a solemn Epistle to a Sublime Per- 
sonage,” in which, between jest and ear- 
nest, the poet expresses his willingness to 
be pensioned. 

This partly jocular and facetious, partly 
abusive, and partly serious proposition, 
was likely enough to be received like those 
sayings in which more is meant than meets 
the ear. Dr. Wolcott asserted that ‘ he 
was solicited by the Administration to fall 
into their ranks. That his answer was, he 
had no praise to bestow, but if silence 
would content them, he would muzzle his 
Muse. That the offer was accepted, but it 
was sometime after hinted to him, (having 
been paid two quarters’ pension) that active 
co-operation was expected. That he, in 
consequence, waited upon Mr. Charles 
Long, the Secretary of the Treasury, who, 
after some general conversation, informed 
the Doctor that there was money floating 
in that mine for such as deserved well of 
the government. This, of course, startled 
the virtuous and independent satirist, who 
snatching his hat, hastily withdrew, and 
refused to take the pension, of which one 
half year, amounting to 100/, was then 
due.” 

It requires little knowledge of life, or 
penetration to see that this must be a falla- 
cious account of the transaction. The man 
who would sell his silence, could not be so 
indignant at the proposition to sell his 
voice. Hot patriots, indeed, may exclaim 
against the treasury bribery and corruption, 
but our opinion is, that one of the best and 
cheapest arts of government, in these 
times, would be the encouragement of men 
capable of enlightening and influencing the 
public mind. No one who ever had the 
slightest knowledge of the gentleman whose 
name is implicated in this affair, will sup- 


honourable or improper could be conriected 
with his political life,. and we may venture 
to say, that if ever an upright Statesman 
was formed out of an amiable and accom- 
plished gentleman, it is in the person of 
the Right Honourable.Charles Long. 

It should, however, also be stated, in 
justice to Dr. Wolcott, that, subsequent 
to the melancholy circumstances of 1788-9, 
he never unbridled the licentiousness of ‘his 
Muse upon his Sovereign. 

The ‘.Péetical Epistle to a Falling 
Minister,” was succeeded by ‘“* Subjects 
for Painters,” in which a multitude of 
stories are versified, most of them humor- 
ous, and some vulgar and profane; and 
this work was in turn succeeded by “ Ex- 
postulatory Odes to a Great Dake and a 
Little Lord,” ‘‘ Benevolent Epistle to John 
Nichols,” <“* Advice to the Laureat,” 
*« Epistle to Bruce the Abyssinian Tra- 
veller,” «‘ The Rights of Kings,” &e. &é. 

Having realized cme my J by means tend- 
ing very much to revolutionize, Peter Pin- 
dar was no friend to revolutionizing in 
other hands and in another way. About 
1792, he attacked Tom Paine, andas the 
infamous works of that atheist incendiary 
have again been brought upon the apis, by 
their re-publication, and the prosecution 
of the publisher, it may be apropos to re- 
vert to these poems, which thus ¢om- 
mence :— 

O Paine! thy vast endeavour f admire ! 
How brave the hope to set a realm on fire? 

Ambition, smiling, prais’d thy giant wish : 
Compared to thee, the man, to gain a name, 
Who to Diana’s temple put the flame, 

A simple minnow to the king of fish. 

Say did’st thou fear that Britain was too blest, 

Of peace thou mest delicious pest ? 

How shameful that this pin’s-head of an isle, 

While half the globe’s in grief, should weara 
smile ! 

Some of the lashing is vey forcible, 
After ironically praising the design, the 
poet exelaims— 

What pity thy combustibles were bad ! 
How Death had grinned delight and hell been 
ad ? 

To see our liberties o’erturning. 

And again— 
Ah Peace, thy triumph now is o’ert 
Thy cheek so cheerful smiles no more ; 

Thine eye with disappointment glooms ! 

Our Music shall be Nature's ery ; 
Our ears shall feast on Pity’s sigh— 

Lo! haggard Death prepares his tombs. 
Hot with the fascinating grape, we reel ; 
The full proud spirit of rebellion feel ! 

Son of Sedition, daring Paine, 

While speech endues thy traitor tongue 
Bid the reof ring with damned song, 
And Erebns shall echo back the strain. 
THE SONG. 
Come, good fellows all—Confusion’s the toast, 

And success to our excellent cause : 

As we've nothing to ose, lo, neught can be lost ; 

So, perdition to Monarchs and Laws! 


France shows.us the way—an examplejhow great! 
Then, like France, let us stir up a riot; 

May our names be preserved by some damnable 
fe: 








next publication. 


“Ode upon Ode, ora 


pose for an instant that any thing dis- 


at, 
For who but a wretch would be quiet ? 
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As we all a poor rogues, ’tis most certainly 


At the doors of the rich ones to thunder; —_- 
Like x ai Set fire to a dwelling by 
n 
And come in for a share of the plunder, 


Whoever for mischief invents the best plan, 
Best murders, sets fire, and knocks down, 
The thanks of our Club shall be given to that 


Man, 
And hemlock shall form him a crown. 


Our empire has towered with a lustre too long ; 
Then blot out the wonderful Sun ; 

Let us arm then at once, and in confidence strong, 
Complete what dark Gordon: begun. 


But grant a defeat—we’re hang’d and that’s all ; 

A punishment light as a feather ; 

Yet we triumph in death, as we Catilines fall, 

And go to the Devil together. 

We thus see how different interests swa 

different men to different courses. Wol- 
cétt only went the length of ridiculing re- 
—_ and of een | and vilifying his 
King; but he abho the darker demo- 
eracy of Paine, whose disorganizing doc- 
trines would overthrow religion altogether, 
and steep the country in omudiey and 
blood. 

Veering from the abuse of Reformers to 
the abuse of Ministers, Peter Pindar pur- 
sued his profitable course, publishing an- 
nually a number of pieces, from which, 
though on a subjects, a clever se- 
lection might made, worthy of future 
years. It would be tedious were we to enu- 
merate all his various Odes, Epistles, Sa- 
tires, in which politics, personalities, the 
arts, literature, science, tales, humour, and 
love, were so oddly blended, and often so 
fi treated. Suffice it to say, that they 
form a collection of four goodly volumes. 
Fora number of years past, the Doctor has 
written little except an occasional squib for 
a newspaper or magazine, to which rece 
tacles for the fugitive wit and poetry of the 
passing hour he was a contributor for more 
than threescore years. An edition of Pil- 
kington’s Dictionary of Painters, in which 
he wrote the life of Richard Wilson, was 
the only work of magnitude, independent 
of his poems, which we have heard of his 
having executed. 

The pursuits of Wolcott were not those 
which are calculated to secure an easy and 
quiet life. The enemy of many, too many, 
of his fellow creatures, earning his bread by 
the continual publication of satire, as it is 
called, but in honest truth, of much pro- 
fessional invective and personal slander, the 
world rewarded him neither with . public 
honours ner private friendships. His wit 
was relished by the multitude, and the 
better parts of his genius applauded even 
by the wise and good, who, while they 
praised the talent, detested the principles 
of the writer. His was thus an existence 
of warfare—his hand was against every man, 
and the hand of every man was against him. 
The latter period of his days were agitated 
by many turmoils. By a lawsuit with his 
booksellers (which was compromised) it 
appeared that they allowed him 250/. a year 
for the copyright of his works. His furious 





assault upon the author of the Baviad in the 
shop of Mr. Wright, then a bookseller in 
Piccadilly, was an affair which was attended 
not only by present shame but future 
punishment. He mistook for Mr. John 
Gifford, editor of the Antijacobin Review, 
in which he had been severely handled, Mr. 
William Gifford, the celebrated translator 
of Juvenal, and editor of the witty Anti- 
jacobin newspaper, and rashly attempted 
to strike the latter with his cane. But Mr. 
Gifford, aware of the attempt, wrenched 
the weapon from his hand, and laid it about 
the shoulders of the assailant, who was 
ie out of the shop, with the pain of a 
roken head added to the disgrace of so 
scandalous au outrage. The man who had 
with his pen so bitterly attacked all ranks 
of society, could not endure a similar inflic- 
tion upon himself ; but in a state of intoxi- 
cation resorted to ruffianly violence in re- 
venge. It must indeed be confessed that a 
more drzadful castigation was never given 
than that which came from Mr. Gifford’s pen 
in resentment of this assault. The epistle to 
Peter Pindar, for the appalling force of the 
icture, induces us to quote some of its 
ines.* 


- - - + - = Thou may’st toil and strain, 
Ransack, for filth, thy heart; for lies, thy brain; 
Rave, storm ;—’tis fruitless all. Of this, be sure, 
Abuse of ME, will ne’er ‘ one sprat’ procure ; 
Bribe one night cellar to invite thee in, 
Purchase one draught of gunpowder and gin ; 
Seduce one brothel to display its charms, 

Nor lure one hobbling strumpet to thy arms. 


False fugitive ! back to thy vomit flee— 

Troll the lascivious song, the fulsome glee ; 
Truck praise for lust, hunt infant genius down, 
Strip modest merit of its last half-crown ; 

Blow from thy mildewed lips, on virtue blow, 
And blight the goodness thou can’st never know. 


But what is he, that, with a Mohawk’s air, 

*€ Cries havock, and lets slip the dogs of war?” 
A bloated mass, a gross, blood-boltered clod, 

A foe to man, a renegade from God, 

From noxious childhood to pernicious age, 
Separate to infamy, in every stage. 


Lo, here the reptile! who from some dark cell, 
Where all his veins with native poison swell, 
Crawls forth, a slimy toad, and spits and spues 
The crude abortions of his loathsome Muse 
On all that Genius, all that Worth holds dear, 
Unsullied rank, and piety sincere ; 

While idiot mirth the base defilement lauds, 
And Malice, with averted face, applauds. 


Lo, kere the brutal Sot ! who drenched with gin, 

Lashes his withered nerves to tasteless sin ; 

Squeals ont (with oaths and blasphemies be- 
tween) 

The impious song, the tale, the jest obscene ; 

And careless views, amidst the barbarous roar, 

His few grey hairs strew, one by one, the floor ! 


Lo, here the wrinkled Profligate ! who stands 
On nature’s verge, and from his leprous hands 
Shakes tainted verse; who bids us, with the 


price 

Of rancorous falsehoods, pander to his vice ; 
Give him to live the future as the past, 

And in pollution wallow to the last! 





* See Baviad and Meviad, 8th edit. 


This is indeed a frightful 

drawn under a feeling of strong indi 

tion. It would be lamentable to think jt 
as true in the detail as it must be allowed 
to be consistent with fact in the gener 
outline. Wolcott was a man of vigorous 
constitution, and tasked that blessing tg 
the uttermost in the gratification of sensual 
appetites. His convivial talent was great, 
but not suited to the most virtuous sex 
nor even to the moral or refined of oy 
rougher kind. At the festive board he wag 
a gourmand, and how long his propensities 


period for better things, may be gathered 
from the circumstances of his having been 
prosecuted, when above seventy years of 
age, for criminal conversation, or, we be. 
lieve, for attempted criminal conversation, 
with the young wife of a friend, a tailor, to 
whom he obtained familiar access under pre. 
tence of preparing her for the stage, withs 
mania for which she was wack. 

were given in the King’s Bench Court; 
but never paid ; and we know not, whether 
the lady was exactly fitted for public life or 
no by her venerable tutor. She was rather 


cealed somewhere while Pindar fell into the 
snare, it was generally thought that the 
matter was planned to entrap him. He was 
sadly annoyed by the denouement. 


career which furnished conversation for the 
town. 
Street, where he once narrowly esca 

being burnt to death, tegether with the olf 
woman who attended him in his blindness: 
the bed-curtains of this domestic having 
caught fire, the blaze was luckily seen bya 
hackney-coachman on the stand opposite 
the house, who rushed in, in time to saye 
Pindar and his housekeeper, and found tlt 
former amid all his infirmity endeavour. 
ing in vain to subdue the flames with 4 
hearth-rug. From Gooch Street he ré 
moved for country air to Somers’ tewn, 
where his salubrious retreat was most nox- 
iously situated near a stagnant and offen 
sive pool. Here he died on the 13th of 


illness, in his 8st year. 
dictated verses within a few days of his 
death: he had contributed slight produc 
tions to the periodical press within a yeat 
or two preceding. Report also states that 


d’esprit are preserved in Cornwall by his 
ancient acquaintances or their descendants. 


What rank may be assigned to him as 4 
Poet, it is not our province to determine 
When the pure shall be separated from the 
impure in fis works ; the soundly critical, 
the easy lyrical, the humorous, and the pa 
thetic, from the abusive, the doggrel, the 
vulgar, and the profane, there will remaia, 
in our opinion, a residuum which will long 
maintain powerful claims upon the applause 
of mankind. For in many of his lesser 
efforts there is great tenderness and beauty, 
and in multitudes of his anecdotes and tales 
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em lasting favourites. That his 
seaat t08 vareire untainted by those 
ilotches which infected his living fame, it 
is incumbent upon his future editor to exe- 
cute upon his works the advice which 
Hamlet gives his mother respecting her 
heart : 
O, throw away the worser part of it, 
And live the purer with the other half. 





— 


THE DRAMA. 





Kive’s TaatRe.—The opera of La 
Modesta Regeratrice, was performed on 
Tuesday. With some sweetness of music, 
and comique in acting, it is not a score 
which does honour to Paesielle, nor a 
drama which offers many opportunities for 
the display of humour. It was, however, 
well performed, and, as a variety in the 
season, may pass muster, though we do 
not think it can ever be attractive. 





Davey Lane. —Switzertano. On 
Monday, a tragedy entitled Switzerland 
was produced, from the pen of Miss Jane 
Porter. It was avery unfortunate attempt, 
and demonstrated that, however popular 
the novels and romances of the fair Author 
may be, she has no talent for dramatic 
composition of the high order to which this 

y aspired. The besetting calamity of 
i and was its utter want of action; 
the characters kept telling what they had 
done'and were going to do, but did literally 
nothing.* The tedium thus begotten in the 
audience led to general inattention, and, 
consequently, to continual interruptions. If 
there was any thing worth hearing we could 
not hear it; if there was any thing worth 
observing, we were prevented from finding 
itout. Chatting, and murmurs of dislike, 
reigned all around, and marred play, dia- 
logue, incident, plot, and all—fer we give 
it eredit for possessing these ingredients in 
some shape or other. Another of its draw- 
backs lay in the careless manner in which 
it was acted. There is indeed some excuse 
for actors who feel that they can make 
nothing of the parts into which they are 
cast, but all the allowance that can be 
made in this respect, will fail to account 
for Mr. Kean’s walking, imperfectly, and 
without a single effort, through the hero of 
Miss Porter’s tragic muse. We grant that 
he was but a feeble personage; but regard 
for his own popularity, and respect to the 
public, if not gallantry towards a female 
writer, ought to have induced a fews days’ 
study, and a few hours exertion, both of 
which were denied. Thus covered with 
defects inherent and adherent, ill-contrived, 
indifferently written, poorly got up, and 
badly acted, the house heard Switzerland 
to an end with admirable patience, and 
then condemned it with inexorable deter- 
mination. The decree was not boisterous, 
bat so unanimous and palpably clear, 
that it rendered the pertinacity of the 
Manager in refusing to bow to it exceed- 
ingly offensive. We do not remember to 
have ever witnessed an audience so con- 





tumeliously and disrespectfully treated 
Two attempts, with an interlude of a stage 
vacant for ten minutes between, were made 
to proceed with the farce, and the un- 
offending performers were pelted off the 
stage. When at last the Manager did 
honour the public call, he was assailed in 
the same brutal way, (disgusting to ever 
polished mind, though provoked by his own 
conduct,) and loudly hooted while he sur- 
lily confessed the power of the judges, and 
announced that the tragedy was withdrawn. 
There was a rather tedious Prologue about 
liberty, and also an Epilogue, which, had 
it possessed literary or poetical merit 
enough, we should have ascribed to some 
very worthy and esteemed friends of ours in 
Paternoster Row. If Hamlet’s prologue 
remarks were “‘ as good as a chorus,” these 
epilogue remarks were as good as an adver- 
tisement, for they gave a correct catalogue 
of Miss Jane Porter’s works, with suitable 
recommendations to the general reader and 
purchasers: but to do oe all suspicion 
on this head, we beg to refer to her pub- 
lishers’ annunciations in our last page, 
from which it will be seen that their com- 
positions are in a style so much superior, 
as to render it impossible that they should 
have written this poor epilogue. 

Hicu Notions. The farce of High 
Notions, which, supposing it might outlive 
a week, we did not notice last Saturday, 
succeeded the play, and went off colenabl 
well. It is but a flimsy affair, and owes 
its sufferance to Munden’s € wpeom Knight’s 
rusticity, and some agreeable music, among 
which, a song by Mrs. Bland, and a ludi- 
crous duet to the tune of the Bavarian Air, 
by the two comedians we have named, were 
the most relished. Russell also contributes 
a whimsical part, with disguises, to the 
success of this faree; the common-place 
merits of which may do for a short period 
on the principle of this Theatre, that the 
endless production of novelty, though it 
fails, is a system of equal profit with the 
production of sterling pieces. High No- 
tions is ascribed to Mr. Parry. 





Covent Garpen.—Evadne is performed 
thrice a week, and meets with popular fa- 
vour. We had intended to offer a few fur- 
ther remarks upon it, upon Shirley, and 
upon a charge brought against Mr. Shiel, 
in the Morning Post, of having taken the 
last, and apparently the only original act, 
from a MS. play in the possession of the 
theatre ; but we are, by the pressure of 
other matters, obliged to postpone our pur- 
pose. 

In the Beggar's Opera, and the Duenna, 
Mr. Hunt has appeared frequently since 
our first slight notice of his debit. Mr. 
Hunt has a good conception of Macheath, 
who is a gentleman highwayman, and not a 
blackguard. His ‘‘ How happy could I 
be with either,” is excellent. nee has 
been liberal to him in a fair letter of re- 
commendation, and voice has not been for- 
gotten. The tones are rich and pleasing, 
and may be rendered infinitely more so by 
study and practice. It would be an advan- 














SS 
tage were he to speak more distinctly, leave 
off the green masquerade which so disfi- 
gures him, and throw more energy into the 
gang interview. 


Tue Pirace Hunters.—A farce under 
this title was brought out last week, and 
affords much scope for Liston’s oddity, 
and Blanchard’s comic humour. It had 
not, however, sufficient stamina for even 
two short acts, and has since been rasé into 
an interlude. In this shape it is exceed- 
ingly diverting ; and the collision of Hope- 
stock (Liston) the prince of place-hunters, 
with other candidates for office, in which 
the fun of the matter consists, is ludicrous 
in the extreme. Blanchard, as'Mungoose, 
a deaf petitioner for government favour, 
who had served at Quebec, and confounds 
men and things in his long stories, also 
produces cheats laughter. 





FOREIGN DRAMA. 





THEATRE ROYAL DE L’OPERA COMIQUE. 


First representation of Une Soirée 2 Madrid, 
ou la Fenétre secrite. 

The subject of Une Soirée 2 Madrid is 
founded on a comic datum, which has fre- 
quently been employed. A volatile hus- 
band pays his court to a charming inceg- 
nita, who at last turns out to be his wife; 
a conjugal mystification is the only punish- 
ment received by the husband, who pro- 
mises to be more constant in future, whilst 
he heartily regrets the pains he has taken 
to win a heart already his own. 

M. d’Ambreville in adopting this old sub- 
ject, has given a new colouring to the cha- 
racter of the husband. If he is inconstant 
he is jealous to a still greater degree, and 
is less sensible to the pleasure of deceiving 
another, than to the apprehension of being 
himself deceived. This state of mind, so 
natural to husbands, gives rise to several 
amusing situations. For it is always so con- 
trived that at the very moment when he 
expects to receive the reward of his tender 
assiduities, he learns the imminent danger 
to which he is himself exposed, through bis 
wife’s complaisance to another gallant che- 
valier. othing can be more ludicrous 
than the sudden coldness of the lover, and . 
to see the anxious husband eagerly watch- 
ing for an opportunity to break off a ¢éte-a- 
téte which it has cost him so much trouble 
to obtain. 

At length he is introduced at night, by 
the help of a rope ladder, to the lady’s 
apartment: the unexpected arrival of the 
pretended husband is announced, and 
whilst he is devising means to escape, his 
wife’s uncle enters ; the old gentleman is 
an accomplice in the plot. What is the 
confusion of the husband on discovering 
that he is at home! Having been but a 
short time in Madrid, he did not know the 
outside of his house, nor was he aware of 
the existence of a window, ingeniously 
concealed z a sliding shutter, and which 
had no doubt often served for rendezvous 
of a less innocent kind. 
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SWEDISH LITERATURE. 

In the Swedish Literary world, the dis- 

ute is still carried on between the ad- 
Rerents of the new Aisthetic Philosophical 
School, which derives its origin from Ger- 
many, and the partisans of the old French 
taste, which was almost naturalized in Swe- 
den. Those who belong to neither party 
readily allow that the new School, as it is 
called, has effected a beneficial revolution, 
particularly in Poetical Literature. The 
more ancient serious poetry of the Swedes 
(excepting the productions of some inge- 
nious Poets, whom nature had happily re- 
leased from academic fetters) is mostly 
imitated from the French. Their cheerful 
lyric Poetty, on the other hand, may be 
considered as more original, and almost 
national. In this sa of poetry they 
are uncommonly rich. The imitators of 
the ancient French style are now no longer 
in possession of the exclusive favour of the 
people. The poets and critics of the new 
school have opened the way for a more 
free and elevated taste, and also revived a 
regard for the ancient half-forgotten na- 
tional poetry, which will give the coup de 
grace to the pseudo French extravagance. 


Tatrooine.—Langsdorff, in the account 
of his Voyage round the World with Cap- 
taia Krusenstern, observes, that many 
nations, far remote from each other, prac- 
tise tattoning, though it cannot be imagined 
how this custom can have been communi- 
cated from one to another. The European 
seamen also, particularly in the Northern 
Kingdoms and the British Islands, have, 
from time immemorial, marked themselves 
with a kind of tattooing, by pricking on 
their arms, legs, and sometimes on other 

of their bodies, single figures, for 
instance, the cross, letters, or names. Pro- 
fessor Finn Magnussen of Copenhagen, has 
lately remarked, that this custom of the 
seamen is probably derived from the most 
ancient times. There has been found in 
Aggeroe, (a small Danish Island) the ske- 
leton of a man; in his right hand was a 
pointed instrument made of bone, the end 
of which was triangular, and with a hole 
through it; close by lay an earthen vessel, 
which was broken. The instrument seems 
to have served for tattooing, the vessel to 
hold the colour, and the hole in the in- 
strument to introduce the tincture into the 
wounds. It is well known that the heathen 
Scandinavians buried with their dead those 
instruments which they had used when 
alive.” 

Might not our British ancestors and 
“* Painted Picts” be partially tattooed? 

The University of Copenhagen has re- 
ceived a valuable present from the English 
Government at Calcutta, through the me- 
dium of Dr. Wallich, Inspector of the 
Botanic Garden of that city. It consists of 
a collection of works printed at Calcutta, 
among which are the most important and 
interesting articles of Oriental Literature. 
There are in the collection, for instance, 


THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 





28 works in the Persian language, 17 in 
Arabic, 27 in Hindoostanee, 24 volumes 
in Sanscrit; 1 Chinese work, and several 
in less known Oriental Languages, besides 
some English Works on the military trans- 
actions in that part of the world. 


PopunaTtion oF GREENLAND.--According 
to the accounts received by the Missionary 
College,atCopenhagen, thewhole population 
of Greenland, as far as it is known, in the 
17 Danish Colonies,* on the West Coast, 
amounts to 5836 souls. The coasts alone 
are inhabited ; the interior of the country 
being covered with eternal ice. The popu- 
lation’ has increased since 1789 by 714 
souls. The number here given is according 
to the enumeration made in 1816. 

Owing to the mildness of the tempera- 
ture during the present winter, particu- 
larly in the North of Europe, not only 
Mount St. Gothard and the Simplon may 
be crossed without difficulty, but even 
Mount St. Bernard, which has always been 
impassable during the month of January. 





ANECDOTE OF FREDERICK II. KING OF 
PRUSSIA. 


M. Feydel (in his Lon ory on the his- 
tory of Literature, published at Paris) re- 
lates the following anecdote of Frederick II. 
on which we must leave it to our readers to 
form their own opinions :—‘* A Prisoner, 
bound with cords, was one day brought by 
his order from Berlin to Potsdam, and con- 
ducted directly into his cabinet. ‘* Do you 
know these three letters?” said the King 
to bim with a stern look. ‘ Yes, your Ma- 
jesty. ‘* Who wrote them?” <I” “ To 
whom were they addressed?” ‘ To 
the Doge of Venice, my august master.’ 
** You then acknowledge yourself to be a 
spy? ps shall be hanged.” ‘ Your Ma- 
jesty, am no spy, and I cannot acknow- 
edge myself any thing which I am not.’ 
*© You must either die, or tell me which 
of my ministers acquainted you with the 
secrets of my cabinet ? Take your choice !” 
* I am acquainted with no person whatever, 
either in Berlin or Potsdam; nobody in all 
your Majesty's dominions, except the land- 
ord with whom I live. As your Majesty 
has had me arrested and brought before 
you, you are doubtless too well informed 
respecting me not to know that I never 
speak of politics either in my inn or any 
where else.’— Notwithstanding this, the 
angry King continued for some time to ad- 
dress the Prisoner with vehemence, till at 
last his curiosity gained the ascendency. 
** Well,” cried he, ‘‘ name nobody; you 
shall be liberated as soon as you tell me by 
what means you have succeeded in knowing 
the most hidden of my secrets.” ‘ I know 
them all, your Majesty, from yourself alone. 
On suchand such a der ou made such and 
such news known at Berlin; not long after 
this, such and. such articles were in the 
Nuremburg papers, and a little before or 





* For the latest amount of these Colonies and 
of Greenland in general, we refer to H.E. Saabye’s 





Greenland Introduction, pp. 67 to 75. 











after that, | read in the Franckfort and 
Vienna Journals this and that article; now 
as your Majesty is not accustomed to do any 
thing in vain, and always reason very justly, 
I have attempted to follow the course of 

our ideas, and the result was, that your 
Majesty must necessarily have formed the 
plan which I had sketched out.’ 
heavens! cried the astonished Monarch, 
and you, poor sufferer, how is it possible that 
your wise nobles do not know how to make 
more use of you? (To the guard in German, 
“*Unbind him, and go your way.”) Of 
what country are your” ‘ Of the eountry 
of poor Homer, of Cephalonia.’ I imme- 
diately take you into my serviee, and create 
you a Count, and as soon as you have re. 


shall go to St. Petersburg as my ambas. 
sador. 
literary subjects.” 
that Frederick the Great never did any 
thing in vain? Count Lusi lived from 


Petersburg. 


GRANDILOQUENCE. —Nothing is more 
ludicrous than the union of high-sounding 
words with trivial things. There is a whim- 
sical story of a shoemaker, who informed 
one of his friends that he intended to 
organize a dinner. The following is ano- 
ther instance of the same kind:—A per- 
former, of the Theatre Feydeau, who had 
been engaged to play fourth-rate charaec- 
ters, and to make himself useful, was 
lately called upon to appear in a new piece. 
The part did not please him, he thought it 
not sufficiently important, consequently he 
refused it. The Author urged and in- 
sisted; the Actor hesitated, and was on 
the point of consenting; when suddenly 
resuming his former determination, ‘* No, 
(he exclaimed) I must absolutely refuse 
the part ; no weakness, for by that Empires 
aré lost.” Vill this apply to Miss O’Neill’s 
refusal of the part of Mary Stuart? 


*© He who laughs on Friday will ery on Saturday.” 


At the Parisian Theatre de la Gaieté, an 
application was recently made of this phrase 
of Racine, with some little variation. It 
will be recollected that the comedy en- 
titled La Demande bizarre, was founded, 
not on the point of a needle, but on the 
nose of a Jew, which was in danger of un- 
dergoing amputation. All the week the 
public fad been highly diverted with the 
joke; but Saturday came, and the Israel- 
ites, who that evening mustered a tolerably 
strong force at the Gaieté, resolved to 
avenge, with loud hisses, the honour of a 
nose of their nation. Unluckily M. Azais 
was not there to inform them that they had 
previously received a compensation at the 
expense of the Christians, since Regnard 
of pleasant memory presumed to say,— 
é due Seriez vous, Monsieur, du nez d'un 
Marguillier 2” (What would you do, Sir, 
with a Church-warden’s nose?) To avoid 
@ similar uproar in future, it has been de- 
termined, say the wits of the Boulevard, 





to keep holy the Sabbath-day. 





** Good | 





ceived your discharge from the Doge, you | 


Till that time we shall speak on. 
Who does not know | 


this time as ambassador twenty years at St. | 
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LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


CONTENTS OF THE JOURNAL DES SAVANS 
ror FEBRUARY 1819. 
Vues sur Venseignement de Ja Philoso- 
| phie, reviewed by M. Cousin.—Morier’s 
second Journey to Persia, &e. by M. Sil- 
yestre de Sacy.—R.P. Knight's Inquiry into 
| the Symbolical oe e of Ancient Art 
> and Mytholo ys by M. Raoul Rochette — 
A. Anaya’s fhocours sur la manitre d’ap- 
rendre les Langues vivantes, &e. by M. 
ynouard.—J. P. G. Catteau Calleville’s 
Histoire des Révolutions de Norwége, by 
M. Daunou.—Codex Medicamentarius, 
editus 4 facultate medica Parisiensi, by M. 
Fessier.~-Macdonald Kinneir’s Journey 
through Asia Miner, &e. by M. Letronne. 
E. P. ©. Resenmiiller’s Institutions ad 
fundamenta Linguz Arabice, by M. Sil- 
yestre de Sacy. 


At Steckholn a French newspaper is 
ublished under the name of Le Scandinave. 
e editor, who has probably calculated on 
the ancient love of the Swedish nation for 
the French literature and language (but 
which is now pretty well wn 4 is said to 
have been formerly a Danish subject, eri- 
ginally from Norway. 


Among the more remarkable literary pro- 
ductions in Copenhagen, it may be allowed 
us to notice the following: Miscellanea Haf- 
' niensia, fase. 2; or second number of this 
theological and philological journal, pub- 
lished by the learned Bishop Munter.— 
Historia Regum Norvegicorum, tom 5, 
(large folio.) The History of the ancient 
Kings of Norway, translated into Danish 
and Latin from old original works, and 
published at the expence ef His Majesty 
‘the King, by Professors Thorlacius and 
Werlauff.—Dr. R. Moeller’s translation of 
Livy's Roman History, vol. 6.—Oelen- 
schhiger’s Travels, part 2.—New Collection 
of the Writings of the Royal Danish Aca- 
demy of Sciences, for 1809 te 1812. 


In the press, and shortly will be published, 
in I vol. 8vo. the Second Edition with ad- 
ditions, of The ROYAL MINSTREL; or, 
the Witcheries of Endor. An Epic Poem, 
in twelve books. 





METEOROLOGICAL JOURNAL. 





PreBRuaRy. 
Thersday, }6—Thermometer from 36 to 51. 
Barometer from 30, 22 to 30, 18. 
_ Wind SW. 1.—Generally cloudy; sunshine at 


trmes. 
Friday, 11—Thermometer from 39 to 49. 
Barometer from 30, 00 to 29, 79. 
Wind SW. 1.—Generally cloudy: rain in the 
morning for about an hour: in the evening it 
cleared up a little. 
Saturday, 12—~Thermometer from 37 to 45. 
Barometer from 30, 01 te 29, 90. 
_ Wind WbN. and.S. 4.—Generally clear; pass- 
ing ¢louds and a few showers at mtervals. 
Raia fallen, 225 of an inch. 
Sunday, 14—Thermometer from 29 to 41. 
Barometer from: 30, I7 to 30, 28. 
Wind NW. $.—Clear all day. 
Rain fallen, 05 of an inch, 
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Monday, 15—Thermometer from 27 to 47. 
Barometer from 30, 20 to 30, 10, 

Wind SW. 4.—Generally cloudy. 

Tuesday, 16—Thermometer from 31 to 49. 
Barometer from 29, 90 to 29, 72. 

Wind SbW, 2.—Generally cloudy, with a little 
rain in the morning. 

WF ednesday, \7—Tthermometer from 40 to 52. 
Barometer from 29, 59 to 29, 62. 

Wind SW. 3—Generally clear, with passing 

clouds : evening the wind abated to $. 
Rain fallen, 625 of an inch. 

Venus is a beautiful object m the morning be- 
fore sunrise ; to a good eye Mercury is visible ; 
and the Georgian is on the meridian about a 
quarter past seven. 

N.B. To the possessors of White’s Ephemeris, 
it may be needful to say, that the longitude of 
the Georgian is im Sagittarius ; the sign # hay- 
ing been omitted. 


Edmonton, Middlesex. JOHN ADAMS. 


a ae en ll ner keene 
This Day is.published, in $ vols. 1g@mo, #1. 1s. 
Second Edition of 

ARRIAGE. A Novel. 
Printed for John Murray, Albemarle Street, Lon- 
don; and Wm. Blackwood, Prince’s-street, Edinburgh. 





This Day is published, in @ vols. Svo. 243. 
HiSPoRICAL MEMOIRS of the ENGLISH, 
IRISH, and SCOTTISH CATHOLICS, since the 
Reformation. By CHARLES BUTLER, Esq. 
Printed for John Murray, Albemarle Street. 





This Day is published, vo. I4s. Second Edition, 
ON the PRINCIPLES of POLITICAL ECW- 
NOMY and TAXATION, 
By DAVID RICARD®, Esq. 
Printed for John Murray, Albemarte Street. 





This Day is published, 8vo. 38. mai 
GVADNE; or the Statue. A Tragedy now 
performing at the Theatre Royal Covent Garden, 
By RICHARD SHEIL, Esq. 
Printed for Jot Murray, Albemarle Street. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


We think we should like “ a Constant friend and 
reader” better upon another subject. Writers should 
be aware how little the public cates for what may be 
personally very important to individuals. 


This Day is published, in 2 vols. 8vo. 18s. 
L® TERS from the NORTH of ITALY, 
Addressed to Henry Hatiam, Esq. 
By WILLIAM STEWART ROSE. 
Printed for John Murray, Albemarle Street. 





Eliza is exceedingly loving; she had better c 
cate directly with her “ adored.” Literary relief is en- 
tirely out of the question. 

We thank Bo, though we imagine he must be in the 
habit of crying to himself. 





Erratum in our last, (4nal. Journ. Savans) 
Sor Pierre de In, read throughout Pierre de lw. 





SHiacellanceus Advertisement, 
(Connected with Literature and the Arts.) 


MADAME AUBLAY, 

(Author of The French Present, or Easy Dialogues 
adapted to the capacity of very young Beginuers,*) 
HAVING been informed that a report had cir- 

culated that she i ded to leave England, wishes 
to inform her Friends and the Public, that she hopes no 
cireumstance will, for many years, oblige her to quit 
this highly favoured and loved country. Madame Au- 
blay will be happy to receive a few young Ladies as Day 
Pupils ; and will have no objection to admit as Boarders, 
among her Pupils, (who are her constant companions) 
two or three Ladies, of an amiable and studious dis- 
position, who, having finished their school education, 
are desirous of further improvement. The study of 
Grammar, justly considered as so great a strengthener 
of the mind, is made a principal object of Madame A.’s 
attention, in the English, French, and Italian languages. 
The great aim of the plan p d in her Establist 
is, that in no case appearance may be the chief end 
sought for, but that her Pupils be well grounded in all 
their p its of } ledge, and that they may form 
such habits as will lead them, in every period of life, to 
search within themselves, and above themselves, for the 
sources of real happiness. 
The best qualified Masters attend in every department. 

34, Montague Place, Russell Square. 

* In this generally approved little Work, witch has 


gone through six editions, moral instruction is gently 
conveyed under the form of entertainment. 


Mew jublications. 


This Day is published, 4to. 199, 6d. 
the Fourth Number of 
FRAKEWLLL's VIEWS m ITALY, illustra- 
tive of Eustace, Forsyth, &c. containing 

I. Cascade of Terni.—I1. Tomb Cecilia of Metella.— 

TTI. Arch of Trajan, at Ancona.—IV, Stanza degli Ana- 
mali.—V. Galleria delle Miscelanee. 

Printed for John Murray, Albemarle Street. 























This Day is published, in 7 vols. crown gvo. Si, 13s. 6d. 
PECIMENS of the BRITISH POETS ; with 
Biographical and Critical Netices. To which is pre- 
fixed, an Essay on English Poetry. By THOMAS 
CAMPBELL, Esq. Author of the Pleasures of Hope. 
Printed for Jom Murray, Albemarle Street. 





Shortly will be published, in a smalt Volume, printed 
uniformly with the Pleasuresof Memory, 
A NEW EDITION OF 
UMAN LIFE. A Poem. 
By SAMUEL ROGERS, Esq. 
Printed for John Murray, Albemarle Street. 





This Day is published, 8vo. 5s. 6d. 
A CHURCHMAN’S SECOND EPISTLE, 
with Notes and Iitustrations. 
By the Author of RELIGIO CLERICL. 
Printed for John Murray, Albemarie Street. 
Also, a Third Edition of the First Part, with the addition 
of Notes and Hlustrations. 








This Day were published, in one hand vol. lumo, 
price 6s, in boards, or 6s. 6d, bound, ; 
tONVERSATIONS on GENERAL HIS- 
TORY, exhibiting a Progressive View of the State 
of Mankind, from the earliest Ages of which we have amy 
anthentic Records, to the beginning of the Year 1619. 
For the Use of Schools and Private Instruction. By 
ALEXANDER JAMIESON, Author of a Treatise on the 
Construction ef Maps, a Grammar of Rhetoric and Po- 
lite Literature; also, a Grammar of Logic and Intellec- 
tual Philosophy; Editor of the Fifth Edition ef Adamua’s 
Elements of Useful Knowledge, &c. dsc. 
Printed for G. and W. B. Whittaker, 13, Ave-Maria-lane. 


Latin Classics —This day was published, 


N?: I. of the DELPHIN and VARIORUM 

CLASSICS, with the Variorum Netes; price 19s. 
small, and 1). 18s. large paper, till the ist of April, when 
the price will be raised to 20s. and on the ist of June to 
2is.—large paper, dou'sle. 

The whole will, as it were, incorporate the Delphin, 
Variorum, and Bipont Editions, 

The whole will make 120, or not exceeding 130, Parts. 
Twelve tobe published every year, and to be paid for on 
delivery. 

Eight months are allowed for gentlemen abroad, and 
fifteen for India. 

The Work may be seen at the principal Booksellers in 
London, through whom names may be sent, or to Mfr. 
Valpy, by whom the Work isto be edited and printed. 

Tetal present Subscription, 665 large and small. 

Prospectuses may be had at 21, Tooke’s-court, Chratr- 
cery-lane, London,.——6th February, 1819. 
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is published, p 
pe? PEASANT of AUBURN, om “The Old 
Man’s Tale. 
Printed for Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, and Brown. 


This Day is published, in foolscap 8vo. 6s. bds. 
THE AUTUMNAL EXCURSION; _ or, 
Sketches in Tiviotdale. With other Poems. 7 
By THOMAS PRINGLE. 
Printed for Archibald Constable and Co. Edinburgh ; 
and Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, and Brown, London. 











This Day is published, in 8vo. price 8s. bds. 
SX IMENES, the Wreath: and other Poems. 
By J. W. POLIDORI, M.D. 
Printed for Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, and Brown. 
Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 
An Essay upon the Source of Positive 
Pleasure. price 3s. 


On Prevention, §c. of Typhous Fever. 
This Day is published, in svo. price 7s. boards, 
PRACTICAL OBSERVATIONS on the Treat- 
ment, Pathology, and Prevention of TYPHOUS 
FEVER. By EDWARD PERCIVAL, M.B.M.R.I.A. 
. Printed for Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, and Brown, 
Lendon ; and John Upham, Bath. 


Ina few Days will be published, 
M CRIB'S MEMORIAL to CONGRESS. 
With a Preface, Notes, and Appendix, 
By ONE of the FANCY. 


The APPENDIX contains, among:other Flash Arti- 
cles, some Chaunts by Bob Gregson, the present Poet- 
Laureat of the Fancy. 

Printed for Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, and Brown. 


Rare Books from Italy. 
This Day is published, Price es 
CATALOGUE of a RARE and “CURIOUS 
COLLECTION of BOOKS, being a recent impor- 
tation from Italy, selected by a Gentleman of acknow- 
leged talents from many of the most curious Libraries in 
that Country, and singularly rich in Early Classics and 
Grammars; Italian Poetry, Romance, and Facetie ; 
English, Scotch, and Irish History; Voyages and Tra- 
vels; Manuscripts, &c. &c. Forming Vol. 11. Part I. ofa 
Catalogue for 1818-19. To be sold at the affixed Prices. 
By Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, and Brown, Paternos- 
ger-row. 

*,* The Second Part will also be rich in rare and valua- 
bie Books, and will contain Longman and Co.’s purchases 
in Germany, France, the Netherlands, and various parts 
of England, during the last six months. 














This day is published, price 2s. the second edition of 


LETTER addressed to the Rev. WILLIAM 
MARSH, Vicar of St. Peter’s, Colchester, on the 
Nature and Tendency of certain pe Principles, 
frequently, but improperly, al 
By the Rev. E. J. Burrow, A.M. Minister _ Hampstead 
Chapel, and late Fellow of Magdalen College, Cambridge. 
Published by F. C. & J. Rivington, No. 62, St. Paul’s 
Church Yard; and No.3, Waterloo Place, Pall Mall. 








This Day is published, in Three Volumes duodecimo, 
price 11. 1s. bds. 


WOMEN; or, Pour et Contre. A Tale. By 
the Author of “‘ Bertram,” a Tragedy. 


*Tis good to be merry and wise, 
*Tis good to be honest and true ; 
*Tis good to be off with the old love 
Before you be n with the new. 
Printed for Archibald Constable and Co. Edinburgh. 


“ The length of our analysis, and of our quotations, 
are the best proof of the pleasure with which we have 
read this moral and interesting tale, and may stand in 
place of eulogy. Let us only see what the work really 
deserves, a favourable reception from the public; andwe 
trust Mr. Maturin may be moved once more to resume 
a species of composition so easy to a writer of rich fancy 
and ready powers, so delightful to the numerous class of 
readers, who have Gray’s authority for supposing it no 
bad emblem of Paradise, to lie all day on a couch and 
ead new Novels,”—Edin. Review, No. 59, June 1818. 








This Day were published, in 4 vols. price 11. 12s. bds. 
ALES OF MY LANDLORD. Second Series. 
Collected and Arranged by JEDIDIAH CLEISH- 
BOTHAM, Schoolmaster and Parish Clerk of Gandeér- 
cleugh. 
Printed for Archibald Constable and Co, Edinburgh. 
Ofwhom may be had, 

Criminal Trials, illustrative of the Tale, 
entitled “The Heart of Mid-Lothian,” published from 
the original Record; with a Prefatory Notice, including 
some particulars of the Life of Captain John Porteus, 
with an Engraving of the old Tolbooth of Edinburgh. 
One Volume, 12mo. Price 6s. in boards. 








Travels in Hungary. 

This Day are published, in one large volume 4to. with 
numerous Engravings, price 41. 4s. bds. 
"TRAVELS from VIENNA through LOWER 

HUNGARY, with some Account of Vienna during 

the Congress. By RICHARD BRIGHT, M.D. 
Edinburgh: Printed for Archibald Constable andCo.; 
and Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, and Brown, London. 





This Day is published, 
HE EDINBURGH REVIEW, and CRITI- 
CAL. JOURNAL, No. LXI. Price 6s. 

Contents :—I. The History of British India. By James 
Mill, Esq.—11. Memoirs et Correspondance de Mad 
D’Epinay—II1. 1. Proposals for an Economical and Se- 
eure Currency. By David Ricardo, Esq. 2. An Essay 
on Money. By C. R. Princep, Esq.—IV. Letters from the 
Hon. Horace Walpole to Geo. Montague, Esq. from the 
Year 1736 to 1770—V. The Gothic Laws of Spain—VI. 
Travellers in America. 1. Travels in Canada and the 
United States, in 1616 and 1617. By Lieutenant Francis 
Hall. 2. Journal of Travels in the United States of North 
America, and in Lower Canada, performed in the year 
1817, &c. &c. By John Palmer. 3. A Narrative of a Jour- 
ney of Five Thousand Miles through the Eastern and 
Western States of America; contained in Eight Reports, 
&c. With Remarks on Mr. Birkbeck's ‘ Notes’ and 
‘ Letters.”, By Henry Bradshaw Fearon, 4. Travels in 
the Interior of America, in the Years 1809, 1810, and 
1811; &c. &c. By John Bradbury, F.L.S. London—VII. 
M. de Fellenberg’s Establishment at Hofwyl—VIII. Uni- 
versal Suffrage; Plan of Parliamentary Reform in the 
Form of a Catechism, with Reasons for each Article : with 
an I the N y of Radical, and 
the Inadequacy “of M der Reform. ” By Jeremy Ben- 
tham, Esq.—1X. Increase of Forgeries; Returns of Pro- 
secutions and Convictions for Forging Notes of the Bank 
of England, from 1783 to 1si8s—X. Bright’s Travels in 
Lower Hungary—X1. Howell’s State Trials— XII. Catho- 
lics of Ireland ; The Bible, not the Bible Society; being 
an attempt to point out that Mode of Disseminating the 
Scriptures wh'ch would most effectually conduce to the 
Security of the Established Church. By the Rev. William 
Phelaw, Fellow of Trinity College——Letter to the Editor 
from Dr. William Ferguson——Quarterly List of New 
Publications. 

Printed for Arch. Constable and Co. Edinburgh; and 
Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, and Brown, London. 

Of whom may be had, the Edinburgh Review, from its 
commencement in October 1802, in Numbers or Boards. 


Latin and Greek Introductory School Books, 
Published by G. and W. B. Whittaker, 13, Ave-Maria-lane. 
LATIN EXERCISES ; or, Exempla Propria: 

being English Sentences translated from the best 
Roman Writers, and adapted to the Rules in Syntax; to 
be again translated into the Latin Language. By the Rev. 
GEORGE WHITTAKER, A.M. late Master of the Gram- 
mar Schoolin Southampton. Sixth Edit. 12mo. 3s. bound. 

A Key to the above ; price 2s. sewed. 


Pheri et Asopi Fabule, in Usum Scho- 
larum, selecte Opera et Studio Georgii Whittaker, A.M. 
Olim Grammatice Schole Magistri, Sou. hamptonie. 
Quarta Editio, aucta atque emendata. 12mo. 2s. bound. 

Q. Horatius Flaccus, ad fidem Textus 
Ricardi Bentleii, plerumque acc datus et b 
Notes instructus. By Thomas Kidd, A.M. Trinity Col- 
lege, Cambridge. To which is prefixed, at the beginning 






































of each-Ode, the Metres of Horace. Royal 18thO. prigg 
78. 6d. boards. 

The same, elegantly printed in small 8vo. 15s. boands 

Steps to Sense-Verses ; or, aSet of Bier, 
cises to be rendered into Latin Hexameters and'Pegy, 
meters. For the use of Schools. Second Edition, pig 
1s. 6d. bound. 

A Key to the above Work has been arranged, for thy 
private use of Masters and Teachers, which may be ha 
gratis of the Publishers. 

Enchiridion Lyricum; or, a Guide 4 
Lyric Verse: composed for the Use of Schools; being: 
Sequel to ‘ Steps to Sense Verses, or a set of Exerc 
to be rendered into Latin H tersand P 
By the Rev. 1. Hill, A.M. price 3s. bound. 

Florilegium Poeticum, ex Operibus Oj 
dii, Tibullii, Propertii, Martialis, &c. In usum Tirontig 
castissima cura selectum. Editio Nova, Tecognita atgay 
emendata. 18no. price 3s. bound. 

D. Junii Juvenalis Aquintas Satire XP 
ad Optimorum Exemplarium Fidem recensite, perpétiy 
commentario illustrate, atque procemio argumentigis, 
structz; a G. A. Ruperti ; accedit et Index copiossig. 
mus; Oxoni, 1817; price 10s. 6d. boards. 

Clavis Vi irgiliana ; 3 or, & Vocabulary al 
all the Words in Virgil’s Bucolics, Georgics, and 2neid 
each Word being accented to direct the Pronuneiatig, 
Parts of Speech, Declension, Conjugation, &c. compilel 
from the best Authors on Virgil. 8vo. price 7s. 6d. bds, 

Cornelii Nepotis Excellentium Imperato 
rum Vite; ad Fidem Optimorum exemplorum denw 
Castigate. Edited by A. J. Valpy, A.M. 12mo. Qs, 6d, 

Gradus ad Parnassum; with English 
Notes. By A.J. Valpy. i2mo. 

Publit Terentii, Afri, Comeediz sex, a 
Fidem Editionis Westerhoviane concinnate ; in Ediby 
Valpianis; 12mo. price 3s. 6d. bound. 

Caii Sallustii, Crispi que extant. Bé 
tio nova. In Adibus Valpianis. 12mo. Qs. 6d. bound, 

In the Press, 

The Georyics of Virgil, with an English 
Translation and Notes. By John Martin, F.R.S. Fourth 
Edition, illustrated with Plates. 





Latin Synonimes, by Dumesnil, in om 


handsome vol. svo. 
GREEK. 

A Greek Primer; containing the va 
Infections of Nouns, Participles, and Verbs ; with numt 
rous Vocabularies, and a few easy Extracts with Explan 
tions ; also, an Appendix of Verbs, simple and compound, 
conjugatedin full. —By Adam Dickerson, Author of tk 
** Selecte Grace.” Price $s. 6d. bound. 

A Greek Testament, from the Text df 
Griesbach and Valpy, in 1 vol. 12mo. for the Used 
Sch:.ols, price 5s. bound. 

A most beautiful Edition of the Greek Testameni, 
printed on a fine wove paper, with the best ink, to corte 
spond with the Regent’s Classics ; taken from the Text 
of Leusden andGriesbach, 18mo. 6s. boards. 

Short Greek Exercises, on an improved 
Plan; containing the most useful Rules in Syntax; being 
a concise Introduction to the Writing of Greek. By the 
Rev. J. Picquot. 12mo, price 3s. bound. 

A Key to the above, price ls. 6d. sewed. 

“* This little Work is worthy the notice of Teaches, 


being not only on an improved plan, but combining con | 


ciseness with utility.” 


A Lexicon of the Primitive Words of tht 


Greek Language, inclusive of several leading Derivation, 
upon a new plan of arrangement; for the Use of Schools 
and Private Persons. By the Rev. John Booth, Cunt 
of Kirby Malzeard, near Ripon, Yorkshire. One vol. 8¥ 
price 9s. boards. 








London: Printed for the Proprietors, by BENSLEY ani 
Son, Bolt-court, Fleet-street : Published every Satur 
day, by HENRY COLBURN, Public Library, Conduit- 
street; JOHN BELL, Dealerin Newspapers, Sweeting’s 
alley, Cornhill; and PINNOCK and MAUNDER, 
Booksellers, at the Literary Gazette Office, 267, Strand, 
where Communications (post paid) are requested to be 
addressed to the Editor. Also supplied by all Book- 
sellers, Newsmen, and Stationers, in Town a 
Country. 
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